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Henry Wallace’s Experiment 


by Walter Hackett 


Characters 
Henry A. Watace, as a boy of 17; 
then at 33. 
Henry WALLACE, Sr., Henry’s father. 
Proressor P. G. HoLpEN 
FarMeEr, middle-aged. 
Frank Fattonson, a Norwegian 
farmer. 
Jep Hat, another farmer. 
Hank James, 16-year-old schoolboy. 
Tuomas Luxowlic, a schoolboy. 
MaTHILDA SWENSON, a schoolgirl. 
Orner Boys anp GiRLs 


Scene I 

Settinec: Office of the editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer. 

At Rise: Henry WALLACE, as a boy of 
17, is examining an ear of corn he is 
holding. Hank James, another boy, 
is doing the same thing. Hanx fishes 
in his pocket and ties a tag on his ear, 
and then places it on one of the crude 
tables, loaded with ears of corn, on the 
upstage portion of the room. 


Hank: What do you say, Henry? You 
all set? 

Henry: Guess so. (He starts to fumble 
in pockets.) Wonder what I did with 
my entry tag. (Thrusting ear of corn 
into HanxK’s hands.) Here — you hold 
it till I find my entry tag. (He starts 
to go through his pockets.) Shucks! 
Wonder where I put it. Had it only 
an hour ago. (He fumbles a bit and 
then finally brings out the tag.) Here 
itis. Knew I hadn’t left it home. Now 
let’s see if I’ve got a pencil. (He starts 
to fumble again. As he does, HANK 
holds up HeNnry’s ear of corn.) 

Hank: You know, Henry, if I were you 
I wouldn’t enter this ear of corn in 
the contest. 

Henry (Stops fumbling): Why not? 
It’s from the corn I grew myself, 
isn’t it? 

Hank: Sure. 

Henry: And it’s the best ear of corn 
from what I grew, isn’t it? 

Hank: Maybe it is. But to my way of 




















thinking, it’s a mighty scrawny look- 
ing ear. In fact, if you were to put it 
in front of a hog, he’d turn his nose 
up at it. 

Henry (Warmly): Is that so? 

Hank: Yes, that’s so. 

Henry: Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: a hog doesn’t eat for looks; he 
eats for quality. 

Hank (A bit vaguely): Huh? 

Henry: Never mind. Forget it. (He 
takes the ear from Hanx and ties his 
tag to it.) 

Hank: I sort of get what you mean, but 
the fellow that’s going to judge this 
corn contest — what’s his name, he 

isn’t going to figure that way. 

Henry: You mean Professor Holden? 

Hank: That’s it — Professor Holden. 
He’s going to judge for looks. 

Henry: Maybe. 

Hank: Maybe nothing. When they 
judge horses at the State fair, they 
judge for looks. 

Henry: And performance. 

Hank: And how’s an ear of corn going 
to perform? You think maybe this 
Professor Holden’s going to take a 
bite off each ear of corn entered in 
this show? 

Henry: And I say looks don’t mean 
everything. 

Hank: Well, they certainly go a long 
ways. (By this time, Henry has found 
a stub of pencil. He starts to write on 
the entry tag, but pauses, then puts 
pencil back in his pocket. He places his 
ear on display table.) 

Hank: Hey, aren’t you going to put 
your name on your entry? 

Henry: Nope. 

Hank: Why not? (He repeats it when 

Henry doesn’t answer.) I said — 


why not? (Henry still is silent.) How 

do you expect folks to know which is 
yours? 

Henry: I don’t want them to know. 

Hank (Amazed): You don’t — I don’t 
get what you mean. 

Henry: Hank, my father is publisher 
and editor of this newspaper, isn’t 
he? 

Hank: Course he is. 

Henry: And when he lets the Farm 
Association hold its Boys’ Corn Show 
in his office, he’s sort of in the back- 
ground, isn’t he? 

Hank: Well, er — sure. Guess he is. 
What about it? 

Henry: Even if my entry is as funny 
looking as you say it is, maybe some 
folk’ll think that I'll be mad if I don’t 
get a prize. Maybe they’ll think that 
I think I should get one just because 
my father’s letting them hold the 
show here. 

Hank: Aw no! Folks around here all 
know you better than that. 

Henry: Remember there'll be lots of 
people here that we’ve never seen be- 
fore — people from all over Adair 
County. So I guess I’ll let my entry 
be anonymous. 

Hank: But suppose your ear wins a 
prize? What’ll happen then? 

Henry (Laughing): Don’t worry about 
that, Hank. Remember what you 
just said — they judge for looks. 

CURTAIN 
*~ * * 
Scene II 

Tre: Three hours later the same day. 

Serrina: Same as Scene I. 

At Ruse: Proressor Hoipen, Mr. 

Wa .iace, Sr., and a Farmer are 

gathered around the exhibit tables. 
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HoLpEN ts making some notes on a 
pad. Spread around the room are a 
number of high school boys and girls, 
all ad libbing in low voices. At one 
side stands HENRY WALLACE and his 
friend Hanx. Finally Houpen tears 
off a sheet of paper from his pad and 
hands it to the Farmer. 

FarMER (Calling out): Lemme have 
your ‘tention, please. Attention! 
(Ad libs gradually stop.) Thankee. 
I'd like to announce the results of the 
Adair County Young Farmers’ Corn 
contest. The blue ribbon, or first 
prize goes to Thomas Lukowic. Will 
he please step forward? (Amid ap- 
plause of others, Luxkowic steps up 
and receives his ribbon.) The red rib- 
bon goes to Harold James. (HENRY 
WALLACE nudges HANK, who ambles 
forward and receives his ribbon amid 
applause.) White ribbon goes to 
Mathilda Swenson. (Applause as she 
steps forward to receive ribbon.) Guess 
most of you know that we’re plannin’ 
to make this an annual event. We 
figger it’s a chance to encourage you 
young farmers and farmerettes, as 
well as the growin’ of corn. Corn is 
pretty important to us people of the 
west. ‘Bout our most important crop. 
Remember our ancestors developed 
it. 

Henry: Pardon me, sir. 

FarMER: And furthermore — (Sud- 
denly realizing theinterruption) What’s 
that? Someone say somethin’? 

Henry: I did, sir. Our ancestors didn’t 
really develop corn. (A few ad libs 
from the onlookers.) 


Farmer: And who are you, young 
feller? 


Henry: Wallace . . . Henry Wallace. 
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Farmer: That so. (He turns to WaL- 
LACE, Sr.) 

Wa.uace: Yes — my son. 

Farmer (Turning again to Henry): 
If you’re like your pa here and your 
gran’pa, you must be a student. But 
when you say folks like me and my 
gran’pa and my great gran’pa didn’t 
help make corn what it is today, 
then young feller, you ain’t such a 
booklearner. 

Henry: People like the ones you men- 
tion did help develop corn, but they 
haven’t made nearly as much prog- 
ress as the Indians did, even with 
modern methods. The Indian had to 
depend on corn even more than we 
do— much more; so he got more 
corn per acre than we do today. 

Farmer (Sputters): Why, my Yellow 
Dent corn is . . . is— 

Henry: If the farmers would take time 
to experiment, they could raise a 
better corn than Yellow Dent. 

Farmer: (Abruptly): And now I'll turn 
the floor over to our guest of honor, 
Professor P. G. Holden, who very 
courteously came all the way here 
from Ames College at Skunk River 
to judge our exhibit. Professor 
Holden. (Applause from onlookers.) 

Howpen: Thank you. I was very glad 
to come here today. These corn 
shows help encourage you young 
people who, within a few years, will 
be the backbone of our western 
farming country. When I came here 
today, I knew I would find some fine 
exhibits, but I didn’t know I was 
going to encounter an experimental 
farm philosopher (Turning to Wat- 
LACE, Sr.) such as your son, Henry. 

Wat.ace: Yes, my son has the courage 








of his convictions. 

Houpen: Even if they are a bit far- 
fetched. (A ripple of laughter from 
onlookers. Briskly) However, to get 
back to the subject. When you Iowa 
corngrowers get to running your own 
farms, you are going to be beset by 
many disappointments You are 
going to have to maintain the fertil- 
ity of your land so that you may 
have bigger and more beautiful corn. 
By drying your seed earlier in the 
autumn, by pampering it, you'll get 
corn such as the one that won today’s 
prize. (Going to prize-winning ear and 
holding it aloft so that everyone can see 
it) Notice what a beautiful ear of 
corn this is. 

Henry: What has looks got to do with 
it, sir? After all, the pigs can’t eat 
looks. They aren’t that particular. 
(Laughter from the rest.) 

Ho.peEn (Still laughing) : Glad you have 
your father’s sense of humor, Henry. 
You'll make a good newspaperman. 
(Continuing) Observe, as I say, this 
fine ear. Note how strong its middle 
is. A good, sturdy ear. Now, in direct 
contrast let me show you this ear. 
(He takes an ear from the exhibit and 
holds it aloft.) Notice how ugly and 
scrawny and undeveloped it is when 
compared to this prize-winning ear. 
It’s like comparing a big bouncing 
baby to an undernourished one. (He 
lowers the second ear a moment and 
scrutinizes the tag.) I guess the person 
who entered this ear did it as a joke, 
or else he was ashamed of it. He 
didn’t put his name on it. (Laugh- 

ing along with the rest of the onlookers. 

Henry makes a motion to say some- 

thing, but his friend Hanx restrains 





him.) This is a fine example of the 
kind of corn not to grow. That’s all I 
have to say, except this: remember 
you young lowa farmers are a big 
part of the heartbeat of America. 
And remember also that corn is king! 
Thank you. (Applause from the on- 
lookers.) 

Wa ace: And now if all of you will go 
into the next room, you'll find a sur- 
prise: milk and doughnuts and sand- 
wiches, all served with the compli- 
ments of the committee. This way. 
(He exits, followed by the others, all 
ad libbing. As Proressor Hoipen 
starts to leave, Henry takes him by 
the elbow.) 

Henry: Excuse me, Professor. May I 
talk to you a minute? 

Howpen: Certainly. Oh, you’re young 
Wallace — my challenger. 

Henry: Yes, sir; I mean, no, sir. I 
hope you aren’t angry, the way the 
chairman of the committee seemed 
to be? 

Houpen: Not at all. What is it you 
want to ask me? (Noting Henry’s 
hesitation) Don’t be bashful. 

Henry (Hesitating at first): Well, sir, 
it’s this way: for some time now, 
I’ve been sort of experimenting. 

Ho.pen: Experimenting? 

Henry: Yes — with corn. I’ve talked 
with farmers all over the county, 
too, just to get their ideas. 

Howpen: And what did you find? 

Henry: Well, among others things, our 
Iowa farmers don’t get their money’s 
worth from their land. 

Hoven (Puzzled): I’m afraid I don’t 
follow you, son. 

Henry: Sorry if I don’t make myself 

clear. What I’m trying to say is that 
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we ought to grow more corn per acre 
than we’re growing now. 

HowpEn: In short you’re an advocate 
of high-yield corn. 

Henry: Guess I am. 


Howtpen: A lot of farmers and scien- 
tists have had that idea, but none of 
them have succeeded completely. 
That’s because lots of them raise the 
wrong kind of corn; and when they 
insist on raising the wrong kind, 
they grow corn like this (Nodding to 
Henry’s ugly ear he is still holding) 
instead of fine ears like this. (Holding 
up the prize-winning ear.) 

Henry (Pointing to his own ear): And 
what’s wrong with that ear, sir? 

HoxtpENn: You couldn’t have been lis- 
tening very closely. 

Henry: Oh, I heard what you said all 
right, but I don’t agree with you. 
You see I feel this way: Looks mean 
nothing to a hog. 

Hoxpen: It’s a good catch phrase, but 
it doesn’t mean any more than a 
nicely-phrased ad in a mail order 
catalogue. Do you follow me? 

Henry (Dubiously): Mmm! Yes — at 
least as far as my judgment allows. 

Hotpen (He laughs and beckons to 
Henry): Come here with me. (They 
go upstage to the Display Tables.) 

Howpen: Henry, I like to see a boy in- 
terested in corn. It shows you have 
some character. Now, I’m going to 
prove my point. (Handing the prize- 
winning ear to Henry) I want you to 
take this prize-winning ear and say 
thirty or so more good ears. Next 
spring I want you to plant them. 
Plant them, er — one ear to a row of 
corn. Next year, harvest them. And 
after that, measure the yield of them. 
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I'll guarantee that you'll find the best 
looking ears are the heaviest yielders. 

Henry: You’re sure of that, Professor 
Holden? 

HowpeEn: I am. Just to make sure, take 
a few of the scrawnier specimens. 

Henry: All right, sir, I'll do it. 

Houtpen: Good! I'll be interested to 
learn the result of your experiment. 
Now suppose we go in and have 
something to eat. (He makes a motion 
to toss Henry’s ugly ear on the table. 
But Henry makes restraining ges- 
ture.) 

Henry: Oh, no! Don’t! I'll take that 
ear, too. 

Howpen: This ear? (Laughs.) You must 
be joking, Henry. This ear is the 
ugliest one in the entire exhibit. 

Henry: I know that. 

Houpen: Its owner didn’t even bother 
to put his name on it. Why, you 
would be lucky to get fifteen bushels 
to the acre from corn like this. 

Henry: If you’re right after I’ve fin- 
ished my experiments, I'll put my 
name to it. 

Howupen:I1 . . . what do you mean? 

Henry: That nameless ear belongs to 
me, sir. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 

Tme: Late Sunday afternoon the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

Sertine: Same as previous scenes. 

Ar Rise: Henry WALLACE 1s seated at 
a table. Spread in front of him is a 
small scale, a large bulging package of 
bulging envelopes. He is busy scrawling 
on a large pad. He writes a while, then 
pauses long enough to rip open an 











envelope full of corn kernels, which he 
pours on to the scale. He carefully 
balances the scale, then squints at 
measuring bar. This done, he com- 
mences to scribble a series of figures on 
the pad. Finally he drops pencil, nod- 
ding to himself, and empties the kernels 
on the scale back into their envelope. 

Henry (To self): By gosh! I’m right. 
Yes siree, I’m right. (At this, Mr. 
WaLLace, Sr., enters. He crosses to 
the table.) 

Wa ace: Right about what, son? 

Henry (Looking up): Oh, hello, Pa. I 
didn’t hear you come in. 

Wa ace: I sort of thought I’d find you 
here — as usual. (He goes to a desk 
and starts to go through drawers.) Now, 
where did I leave that copy? (He 
finally finds it and stands there looking 
it over. Satisfied, he puts it in pocket.) 
You know, Henry, I don’t think you 
get enough exercise. 

Henry: Exercise! I get enough what 
with helping here around the news- 
paper and tending to my experi- 
mental plot. 

Watuace: I really didn’t mean exer- 
cise. Instead, I should have said 
diversion. Whenever you have a free 
minute, you’re busy working. Last 
spring you were busy planting your 
corn. You tended it during your spare 
time this past summer, and this fall 
you harvested it; and ever since then 
you’ve been busy spending your time 
crouched over a lot of corn and 
(Waving toward the littered desk) and 
scales and figures. 

Henry: I like it. 

Wat.ace: I know you do. And I’m glad 
you’re so ambitious. But’ get out 

with the rest of the fellows and play 





football and once in a while go to a 

school or church social. Do you good. 

Henry: I'd rather carry on my ex- 
periment. 

Wa..ace: You know, you're a lot like 
your Grandpa Henry. He had a pur- 
pose. For example he was sixty when 
he founded this newspaper. People, 
his best friends, told him he’d lose 
his shirt. 

Henry: And ever since, 
Farmer has been a success. 

Watuace: Yes, I suppose it has. Per- 
haps not a big success measured in 
dollars and cents value, but certainly 
a very reasonable success when meas- 
ured in moral satisfaction : the chance 
continually to urge on the farmer to 
make a go of his farm and to have 
him improve his lot. (Abruptly) Well, 
enough of that. This is Sunday after- 
noon. It’s a day of rest, and not 
meant to be used to talk over shop. 
How about the pair of us taking a 
hike out in the country? What do you 
say? It’s crisp out. A good sun to 
warm our backs. 

Henry: I might go... 

Wa ace (Heartily): Fine! Let’s go. 

Henry: If you'll sit down first and 
listen to my news. 

Wattace (Undecidedly): Well — 

Henry: I have some real news for you. 
Pa, my experiment is a success. 

Wa ace: What? 

Henry: Yes. I’ve proved that Professor 
Holden and the rest of them are all 
wrong — maybe not all wrong, but 
at least wrong most of the way. 

Wattace: Then all this fiddling, all 
this work has come to something? 

Henry: I think it has. In fact I’m sure 
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WALLACE: Suppose you tell me from 
the beginning just how you went 
about all this experimenting busi- 
ness? 

Henry: Well, first of all, Holden, if you 
remember, told me to take the thirty- 
three ears he gave me and plant 
them. 

Wat.ace: And those thirty-three ears 
were the best ones in the exhibit. 
Right? 

Henry: Yes. Except, I added my own 
ugly duckling ear, too. 

Wa .uace (Laugh): I remember. 

Henry: I took the thirty-four ears and 
shelled them, being sure to keep each 
one in a separate pile. Then I planted 
them, four kernels to a hill, in thirty- 
four rows. 

WALLACE: One ear to a row? 

Henry: That’s right. And I took good 
care of them, too. Hoed them regu- 
larly, saw they were watered. 

Watuace (Impatient to get to the cli- 
maz): I know, I know. Then you 
harvested them, shelled the ears and 
got their dry weight. And you cal- 
culated the yield. 

Henry: That’s right, Pa. The bushel- 
per-acre yield. 

Wa..ace: Don’t be so exasperating, 
son. Get to the point. Exactly what 
did you find? 

Henry: I found that Professor Holden 
was talking through his hat. 

Wattace: Hold on, Henry. The pro- 
fessor is an expert. He’s — 

Henry (Interrupting): Maybe so. But 
my experiment, the one he told me to 
conduct, shows him up. 

Wat.ace: Go ahead, go ahead. 

Henry: The professor might as well 
have picked out those thirty-three 


ears blindfolded. Out of that show, he 
might just as well have picked any 
thirty-three ears and said: “I am 
sure that these ears are the highest 
yielders.”” Pa, my chart shows that 
the best looking ears gave the worst 
yield; and the worst looking ones 
gave the best yield. 

Wa ace (A bit stunned): You’re . . . 
you're . . . positive? 

Henry: I certainly am, Pa. The best 
looking ones yielded approximately 
thirty-three bushels to the acre; the 
worst ran as high as seventy-nine 
bushels per acre. 

Wa..ace: Incredible! 

Henry: And something else: You know 
that prize-winning ear? 

Wa .iace: Yes. 

Henry: Well, it only yielded thirty- 
five bushels . . . the very same ear 
that Professor Holden gave the first 
prize. 

Wa ace: You’re sure of what you say, 
son? 

Henry: As sure as I’m talking to you 
right now. And here’s another point: 
My own ear, the one Holden said was 
the ugliest one in the show, well, that 
yielded the best of all — seventy- 
nine bushels. 

Watiace (More to himself): ll be 
danged! It isn’t right . . . must be 
wrong . . . farming heresy. (He sits 
by Henry at table.) Backyard science. 

Henry (Eagerly): Maybe it is back- 
yard science, Pa. But it’s sound as a 
silver dollar. Look! (He points to a 
chart on the table.) Look . . . look at 
my chart. (Mr. WALLACE scans it, 
occasionally nodding.) 

Henry: Well, Pa, what do you say? 
(Mr. Wattace studies tt a while 














longer, before looking up.) 

Watiace: Well, I still say it isn’t right. 
The best agricultural experts say so. 

Henry (Disappointed): Oh! 

Wattace: And if one of those chaps 
from the agricultural colleges were 
here, he’d say you were wrong. 

Henry: You really think so? 

Wattace: I do! But you could answer 
him: “Mr. Expert, you can’t tell by 
the looks of a frog how far he can 
jump.” 

Henry (Catching on): That’s just what 
I say, Pa. Only I say, looks mean 
nothing to a hog. 

Watuace (Repeating it): Looks mean 
nothing to a hog. I guess you’ve 
proven that to be so, son. (He rises 
and paces.) 

Henry: Then you think my experi- 
ment is a success? 

Watuace: Think? I know it is. (Mo- 
tioning toward table.) Your chart 
proves that. 

Henry: Do you think I can do any- 
thing with this experiment? I mean, 
do you think I can . . . ? Golly! I 
guess I don’t know what I do mean. 

Watuace: Yes, you do know, Henry. 
Trouble is that you’re ahead of your 
time. Farmers, like other folks, some- 
times don’t take kindly to new ideas. 

Henry: But, if I’m right, it means that 
our American farmers will be able to 
raise more corn to the acre. Think 
what that would mean. It’d mean 
more money for them, less work. It 
would be a godsend to a farmer with 
a few acres. 

Wattace: Yes. But times are good 
now. Farmers are content. The value 
of their land is climbing steadily. But 
come bad times and all that’ll be 








at an end — temporarily, at least. 
They’ll need money, and they’ll mort- 
gage their black land. Comes fore- 
closure and —! (He shrugs.) 

Henry: And what, Pa? 

Wa ace: And then they’ll be glad to 
listen to you, son. They'll learn that 
corn, Indian maize, is their bulwark 
against depression. It'll be their toe- 
hold against loss of their land .. . 
land that their fathers and grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers fought 
to win, men like your own great- 
grandfather, Henry . . . plain, grim 
men who crossed the Alleghenies. 
We can’t let that happen . . . just 
can’t! 

Henry (He rises and goes to his father) : 
Pa, why can’t we start a campaign to 
help these farmers? Why? Bigger and 
better corn yields on smaller fields. 

Wat.ace: Which will also help them to 
have room to grow other things they 
need. 

Henry: But don’t forget corn, Pa. 
Corn is basic. 

Wau.ace: Son, you and I, through 
Wallace’s Farmer, are going to start a 
corn campaign. You’re going to con- 
tinue experimenting. You’re going to 
college. We'll continue our corn cam- 
paign until we’ve educated the farm- 
ers to follow the results of your ex- 
periments. (He snaps.) You go over 
to that typewriter. Hurry! (Henry 
goes to typewriter at desk.) 

Henry (Eagerly): What are you going 
to do? 

Watace: Put a piece of paper in that 
machine. (HENRY does so.) 

Wauwace (He starts pacing back and 
forth): Take this down: “Corn is 

king!” Paragraph. (HENry starts to 
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type, pecking away.) 
Henry: Go ahead. 


Wat.ace: “The American Indian knew 
the value of maize. It was his most 
valued crop. A few kernels of it, 
carried in his pouch, sustained him 
on hunting trips, during warfare. And 
during the long winter months when 
the snow set in, the Indian knew that 
it was corn that would feed him and 
his family. He knew too that —” 
(Henry stops typing.) 

Henry: Slower, Pa. You’re going too 
fast. 

Wauuace: Right, son. Ill go slower. 
Might just as well. We have plenty 
of time to sell this idea to the Amer- 
ican farmer. . . . Besides, you’re go- 
ing to carry on where I leave off! 
That’s going to be your job in life, 


Henry . . . tosell high-yield corn to 
the American farmer! 
CURTAIN 
* * ~ 
Scene IV 


Time: The year 1921. 

SETTING: Same as previous scenes. 

At Rise: Henry is seated at desk. He is 
now a man in his early thirties. He is 
dictating a letter into a dictaphone. 

Henry: John L. Anderson, R.F.D. 2, 
Pocatello, Idaho. . . . Dear Mr. An- 
derson: Thank you for your note of 
the 17th. I am happy to learn that 
you find our Number two inbred 
corn seed we sent you is working out 
so well. When you plant again next 
spring, may I suggest that you follow 
the same procedure as I outlined to 
you in my first letter. As for the cost 
of the seed. ... (At this point, 


Frank Fattonson and Jep Hatt, 
two farmers, enter. Henry breaks off 
and lays down the mouthpiece of the 
dictaphone.) 

Frank (He drops into a chair by the 
desk. HA stands by him): Hi, Henry. 

Henry: Hello, Frank. Hello, Jed. 

Haut (Laconically): ’Lo. 

Henry: Why the visit? More material 
for an editorial, Frank, or have you 
managed to convert Jed, here, to our 
way of thinking? 

Hat: No, siree! You ain’t got a chance 
to convert me to your new-fangled 
idees *bout how to raise corn. 

Henry (Cheerfully): Cheer up, Jed. 
I'll land you one of these days. 

Hau: You been tryin’ fer hard on to 
five years and you ain’t succeeded 
yet. 

Frank: This visit, I guess we'll keep 
away from talk on your inbred corn, 
Henry. We came here to say goodbye 
to your pa. Stopped off at the house. 
Told us he was on his way to the sta- 
tion and that he’d most likely stop 
here first. 

Henry: Yes, I’m going to drive him to 
the train. 

Jep: Ought to be pretty proud of your 
pa. Jest think —him going to be 
Sec-rey-tary of Agriculture. 

Frank (Hastily): Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. That’s a 
big honor. 

JeD: Too bad he wouldn’t let us friends 
of his give him a bang-up sendoff. 
Frank: That sounds like your pa, 
Henry — always doing things the 

quiet way. 

Henry: You can dress a plough-horse 
up fancy, but you can’t make a race 
horse out of him. I don’t mean that 














to be uncomplimentary; he’s as plain 
and unassuming as lowa itself. 

Jep: And jest as rugged and steady. 

Henry: He ought to be along any 
minute. If you’ll excuse me, I’ll finish 
dictating some correspondence. (He 
starts dictating into dictaphone.) As 
for the cost of the seed, there is none. 
Please accept it with my compli- 
ments. If any problems arise, please 
feel free to write to me. Very truly 
yours, Henry A. Wallace. (He puts 
mouthpiece down and starts to thumb 
over some correspondence on his desk.) 

FRANK: Say, Hen, what’s this I hear 
that maybe you and some others are 
thinking of starting a seed company? 

Henry: That’s right. 

Jep (Sharply): What’s that? What’s 
that? 

Frank: You mean you haven’t heard, 
Jed? You haven’t heard that Henry 
is starting a seed company? He’s 
aiming to cover the whole country 
with his corn seed. 

Jep: That right, Henry? (HEeNry stops 
fumbling through papers.) 

Henry: Yes, it is. I’m forming a part- 
nership with Newlin and Cassady. 

Jep: You'll lose your shirts, all three 
of you. 

Henry (Amiably): We fully expect to. 
In fact we’re going to sell at a loss 
for some time in order to get the 
farmers to buy our product. 

Jep: Sell at a loss on purpose? What 
a plumb-fool way to run a business. 

Henry: I’m not so sure of that. 

Frank: You mean that after you’ve 
proven your point, you'll sell at a 
decent profit. 

Henry: Mmm! Perhaps. If we don’t 

make any money, it’s relatively un- 


important. (He hands a piece of paper 
to Jep. FRANK peers over his shoulder.) 

Jep (Reads): ““ Hi-Bred Seed Company, 
Henry Wallace, President.” 

Frank (After putting on his glasses, he 
reads): “‘“Hi-Bred Seed, Developed 
— Not Discovered. Made to Fit — 
Not Found By Chance.” I'll be 
swiggered! Henry, I got to hand it 
to you. You’re all right. 

Jep: Nonsense! Crazy idea! Hen, you 
been at this corn experimenting of 
yours fer years. You haven’t made 
a red penny out of it all, and still 
you continue to try and sell the 
farmers something they don’t want. 

Henry: You’re wrong, Jed. They do 
want it; at least thousands of them 
do. Some day I’ll show you my files. 
The number of converts I’ve won 
over run into many thousands. (Jep 
shrugs.) Don’t shrug. News of my 
hybrid corn spreads from one farm 
to the next — slowly perhaps, but 
nevertheless it spreads. 

Jep: Hmphh! You know what some 
folks say? 

Henry (Promptly): They say that I’m 
a bit off, that all I think about is my 
precious corn seed, that as a result 
I’ll end up in the poorhouse. Well, 
the answer to them is this: Unless 
I was sure of what I say, do you sup- 
pose I’d spend all the time I’ve spent 

. all the time I’m going to spend 
for heavens knows how many more 
years? 

Frank (Laughing): Give it to him, 
Henry! Give it to him! 

Henry: Times are getting a bit hard 

for the farmer. One way for him to 

lick hard times is for him to raise as 
much livestock off as little land with 
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as few hands as possible. 

Jep: That’s right. 

Henry: And the way to do that — or 
let me put it this way: The farmer 
can do that by raising the greatest 
amount of corn possible off the least 
number of acres. (He smiles.) Period. 
Lesson over for the day. 

Frank (To Jep): Convinced now, you 
old walrus? (At this point, Mr. Wau1- 
ACE, Sr., now an older man, enters. 
He is clad in his Sunday best, and is 
carrying a brief case.) 

Wa.uiace: What’s this, a meeting of 
kindred corn-growing souls? 

Jep: Hi, Henry. 

FRANK: Come down to say goodbye to 
you. 

Watuace: Thanks. They’ll have to be 
swift goodbyes. My train leaves in 
ten minutes. (70 his son) Son, you 
think that car of yours can make the 
station without breaking down? 

Henry: It can try. Where are your 
bags? 

Watuace: Had them sent to the sta- 
tion. 

Henry: Have you said goodbye to all 
the Wallaces? 

Watuace: I have. They wanted to go 
to the station, but I told them just 
because I was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, they needn’t make any fuss. 

FraNnK: Sounds just like you. (He 
shakes hands with Wauuace, Sr.) 
When you get down there to Wash- 
ington, don’t forget to let us hear 
from you. 

Wattace: You'll hear plenty. Good- 
bye, Frank. See that this boy of mine 
doesn’t turn into corn seed. 

Frank: I’ll do that. 

WaLLAcE: Bye to you, Jed. (He shakes 


hands with Jep.) When you become 
one of Henry’s corn disciples, he’ll 
send me a wire and let me know. (He 
laughs.) 

Jep: When that happens, I'll gladly pay 
fer the telegram out of m’own pocket. 
Good luck, Henry, in your new job. 
Mighty proud of you. 

Watuace: Thank you, Jed. "Bye. (He 
turns to Henry.) Come on, son, got 
to hurry. (Henry catches up his hat 
and coat from tree and struggles into it. 
As he and his father exit, he calls back 
to Jep and Franx.) Stick around, you 
two. [ll be back in a few minutes. 
We'll pick up our argument where we 
left off. (The two Wa tuaces exit. 
Frank and Jep stand there. Finally 
Jep drops into a chair.) 

Frank (Regretfully): There go a pair of 
the two smartest men in Iowa. 

Jep: I allow that his pa is that. But as 
fer Henry — (He shakes his head 
negatively.) He could be jest as smart 
as his pa and his gran’pa ahead of 
him, if he’d a mind to. (He drops into 
a chair.) 

Frank: Of all the doubting Thomases, 
you’re the worse I’ve ever seen. (He 
rises and paces up and down, finally 
pausing.) I grant you that Hen may 
be stubborn about this corn business. 
I remember once I heard him say to 
a bunch of farmers: “My aim is to 
make the world safe for corn breed- 
ers.”’ In fact from that, I'd say that 
what he’s got is not just stubborn- 
ness, but plain determination. 

Jep: And I still say he won’t git as far 
as gran’pa did, let alone his pa. His 
pa is Secretary of Agriculture. Do 
you think Hen’ll ever be that? 

FRANK (Accepting the challenge): Maybe. 





Maybe he will. (He fumbles in his 
pocket and brings out a clipping tri- 
umphantly.) Here’s a clipping I cut 
out the other day from an agricul- 
tural paper, and not the Wallace 
paper either. Listen to this. (Reads) 
“Young Henry Wallace has devised 
a system for forecasting corn yields 
on the basis of rainfall and tempera- 
ture records and conducted experi- 
ments which succeeded in producing 
high yield strains of corn.” (Replaces 
clipping in pocket.) He’s got the stuff- 





ing to be Secretary, if he’s a mind to 
be — and if he thinks it’s right. 

Jep: Next thing you know, Frank, 
you'll be tellin’ me that some day 
Henry’ll be President of the United 
States. 

Frank: That’s a pretty big statement 
to make. But I'll split the difference 
and say — maybe Henry A. Wallace 
will be Vice-President of the United 
States. 


THE END 


What's Cooking? 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. Morcan | Judges for the Vita- 

Mrs. VANE min and Victory 

Mrs. Hate Contest. 

JOSEPHINE Arm- ) Susie Bish 
STRONG ; 

. School waitresses. 

Nancy Hastines 

FraNK ArmstRONG, an athletic cook. 

Tep Haynes, Frank’s friend. 

Dr. ANpDREws, Principal of Hamilton 
Junior High. 

Coach Murpock 

A PHOTOGRAPHER 

Contestants in the Meatless Menu 
Contest for Vitamins and Victory. 

Sertine: The cafeteria of the Hamilton 
Junior High School. 

At Rise: The P.T.A. Vitamin and 
Victory Committee are seated at the 
central table. They are being served by 

Nancy and Jo, Junior High School 

waitresses. The ladies are thoughtfully 

chewing a bite of Peanutburgers au 


Gratin. Each face wears a faraway 
look. Pause.) 

Mrs. Morean: Peanutburgers au Gra- 
tin! Very tasty. Very tasty, indeed, 
I should say. 

Mrs. Vane: Needs a mite more salt, I 
think. Yes, just a pinch would do 
the trick. 

Mrs. Hate: Terribly rich. Good, un- 
derstand, but terribly rich. 

Mrs. Morcan: Ummmmm. Yes, I 
daresay it is. But after all, this 
recipe for a meat substitute involves 
a rare combination — peanuts and 
cheese. 

Mrs. Hate: Almost too rare, if you ask 
me. I can feel pounds settling down 
on me with every bite. 

Mrs. Vane: I certainly think we should 
put Peanutburgers au Gratin on our 
final list. After all, even without 
enough salt, they were far more ap- 

petizing than Lincoln-Leftovers or 
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Meatless Mulligan. 

Mrs. Hate: Oh, by all means. (Consult- 
ing memorandum) I have it listed 
here as grade A. In fact, I think it 
stands a good chance for first prize. 
But we must be getting on. How 
many more recipes must we taste? 

Nancy: Just two, Mrs. Hale. Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf and Yankee Doo- 
dle Goulash. 

Mrs. Morean: My goodness, these 
children surely are original when it 
comes to names. Graham Cracker 
Meatloaf! Well, bring that one on 
and get me another glass of water. I 
might need it to wash this one down. 
(Nancy goes to get water.) 

Mrs. Vane: That name doesn’t appeal 
to me one bit. Graham Cracker Loaf 
would have been much better. In a 
contest for meat substitutes, I think 
it wiser not to mention the word 
meat at all. The power of suggestion 
is so strong. 

Jo (Setting down plates): Here it is, 
ladies, right out of the oven. Entry 
number 24. (Nancy brings extra 
glasses of water.) 

Mrs. Hate (Sniffing): Smells pretty 
good, doesn’t it? Well, here goes. 
(Pause while ladies all taste Graham 
Cracker Meatloaf. While the ladies are 
tasting, Jo and Nancy exchange anz- 
ious glances.) 

Nancy: Is it all right? 

Jo: What does it taste like? 

Mrs. Morean: It’s hard to say. Sort of 
a cross between shredded wheat and 
caramel popcorn. (Reaches for glass of 
water.) I move we strike this one off 
the list. 

Mrs. Vane (Coughing): I second the 
motion. It’s as dry as punk, and no 


taste at all. 

Mrs. Hate: I must admit it smelled 
better than it tasted. I wonder how 
it would be with ketchup. 

Mrs. Vane (Shuddering): Perish the 
thought! Leave well enough alone, 
Alice, and let’s try the next one. 
What did you say it was, child? 

Nancy: Yankee Doodle Goulash. 
How does that sound? 

Mrs. Morgan: It sounds truly alarm- 
ing to me. What’s in it? 

Mrs. Vane: That’s an unfair question, 
Harriet. We should be able to tell 
when we taste it. (Girls go out for 
plates of Goulash, taking the other 
plates with them.) 

Mrs. Hate: For my part everything is 
beginning to taste alike. Whose idea 
was this contest in the first place? 

Mrs. Morean: Mine, if you must 
know, Alice. And I still think it is a 
fine cause. Getting these young girls 
to take an interest in preparing nu- 
tritious meals without the use of 
meat is certainly worthy of our 
slogan — VITAMINS AND VIC- 
TORY! 

Mrs. Hate: I’m glad I have a strong 
stomach, although I must say most 
of these concoctions have been de- 
licious. (Jo and Nancy enter with 
Dish Number 25 — Yankee Doodle 
Goulash.) 

Nancy: And here is the best yet, 
Number 25, Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash. 

Mrs. Morcan: Somehow, I never 
quite trust these goulashes. 

Mrs. Hate: I share your doubts, 
Harriet, but this looks very tempt- 
ing. 

Mrs. Vane: I agree with you. Well, 








here’s hoping it’s as good as it looks. 

Mrs. Moraan (Raising her fork): One, 
two, three, all together — Taste! 
(The ladies attack the twenty-fifth 
dish with gusto and apparently find it 
to their liking. There are sighs of con- 
tentment.) 

Mrs. Vane: Ladies, I do believe we 
have found the prize-winner. 

Mrs. Morean: There’s no doubt about 
it. That is the finest goulash I have 
ever eaten. 

Mrs. Hate: In fact, it’s almost too 
good. I’m inclined to suspect that 
there is meat in it somewhere. 

Mrs. Morcan: Nonsense! That is 
just good, rich broth flavored with 
tomato and cheese. 

Mrs. Vane: And there’s macaroni in 
it too. 

Mrs. Hate: Maybe that is why it’s 
called Yankee Doodle Goulash. Re- 
member (Singing), “He stuck a 
feather in his hat and called him 
Macaroni!” 

Mrs. Vane: Very clever, very clever 
indeed. But it’s really the chestnuts 
that give the dish its fine flavor. 

Mrs. Morean: Not entirely, my dear. 
I think there is a trace of nutmeg in 
the sauce that is responsible for that 
exotic tang. 

Mrs. Vane: Well, whatever it is, my 
vote goes for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash for first prize. 

Mrs. Morean: And mine, too. What 
do you say, Alice? Are you going to 
make it unanimous? 

Mrs. Hate: Well, if you are all per- 
fectly certain that there isn’t a shred 
of meat in it, I'll go along with the 
rest. 

Mrs. Moraan: Of course, there’s no 
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meat. The Recipe Committee has 
checked them all so we can let our 
palates decide. Personally, I think 
we have made an excellent choice. 
(To Nancy) Here, child, just try a 
mouthful of this goulash and tell me 
if you have ever tasted anything 
better. 

Mrs. Vane (To Jo): And you, try a 
bite of mine. (Both girls taste and 
register admiration.) Now isn’t that 
simply divine? (The girls nod happily, 
their mouths full.) 

Mrs. Vane: Well that’s that. Now who 
is to notify the prize-winners so we 
can have our official celebration? 

Nancy: Jo and I will attend to it, Mrs. 
Vane. We'll call Dr. Andrews on the 
house phone and he'll ring the bell. 
That is the signal for all the contest- 
ants to report to the cafeteria. 

Jo: You ladies will probably want to 
go upstairs and freshen up before 
you make the awards. 

Mrs. Vane: We certainly do, Will you 
send someone to tell us when to come 
back? 

Nancy: We'll call you in plenty of 
time. 

Mrs. Vane: Thank you. We all look 
somewhat the worse for wear. (The 
ladies depart. Left alone, Jo turns to 
Nancy in despair.) 

Jo: Nancy, what on earth am I going 
to do? Frank will positively kill me. 

Nancy: I’ve seen that brother of yours 
pretty murderous at times, but what 
have you done to him now that you 
expect the worst? 

Jo: I'll never tell you what made me 

do it, but I sent in Recipe Number 

25, that Yankee Doodle thing, in 

his name. 
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Nancy: Do you mean to say that you 
made up a recipe and sent it in 
under your brother’s name? 

Jo: No, I didn’t make it up. It’s his 
own recipe all right, but we don’t 
talk about it very much outside of 
the family circle, because it makes 
Frank so mad. His hobby is cooking. 
He gets out in the kitchen every 
chance he gets, and cooks up the 
unholiest concoctions you ever heard 
of. The funny part is, though, that 
they are always good. 

Nancy: Will wonders never cease? 
Frank Armstrong, Captain of the 
Junior Tigers, Winner of the 9A 
Wrestling Matches, just a cook at 
heart. 

Jo: I know. That is what makes it so 
funny. He'll be fit to be tied when he 
finds out. But when I read about the 
War Bond being offered in this con- 
test, I just thought it was a good 
chance for Frank. I knew he had a 
good recipe, and I — well —I just 
sent it in. 

Nancy: Why didn’t you send it in un- 
der your name? 

Jo: Oh, that wouldn’t have been 
honest. I want Frank to have the 
Bond and the glory as well. 

Nancy: If I know Frank, he won’t 
want any of the glory. Not in this 
contest. Jo, it will be a perfect 
scream. Coach Murdock is going to 
make the awards and poor old Frank 
— won’t he be every color in the 
rainbow when Coach makes him a 
speech about being the best little 
home-maker in Hamilton High? 

Jo: Oh, dear! It will be dreadful! 
Nancy, you must think of a way out. 
Frank and Ted will be coming in 


here any minute now. It’s their day 
on cafeteria duty, and we'll have to 
break the news gently. 

Nancy: I'll say gently, or he’ll break 
your neck. Thank goodness, I’m not 
in your shoes, Jo Armstrong. 

Jo (Half crying): Oh, Nancy, be a good 
kid, and help me tell him. He has a 
soft spot in his heart for you any- 
how, and maybe he won’t be quite so 
mad if you tell him. 

Nancy: [’ll stand by and help pick up 
the pieces, but you'll have to tell him 
the glad tidings yourself. Sh! Here 
they come. Let’s be busy straighten- 
ing this place up. (The girls bustle 
around the table as Frank and Trp 
enter. They are 9th grade boys.) 

Frank: Hy’a, Poison Puss! Or shall I 
say, Poison Pusses? What does the 
Cafeteria give today for two starv- 
ing men? 

Trev: I’m hungry enough to eat you two 
girls, uniforms and all. How about 
smuggling us a sandwich before the 
angry mob starts to stampede down 
here? 

Nancy: Have you galoots forgotten 
that this is the day for the special 
Vitamin and Victory Luncheon? 
The rest of us common people eat 
an hour later today. This lunch hour 
is just for the contestants in the 
Meatless Meal Contest, and the 
prize recipe will be announced and 
a War Bond awarded to some lucky 
genius of the kitchen. 

Frank: Yeah, and I bet the recipe 
won’t be worth the paper it’s written 
on. 

Nancy (With meaning): Oh, I’m sure 
this one will be perfectly elegant. 

Frank: Could be. Who won? Anybody 





I know? 

Jo: How should we know? We’re not 
the judges. 

Tep: Yes, but you were right here 
while the committee was making up 
its mind. Come on, tell us who won. 

Nancy: I'll tell you what won, if that 
will do you any good. First prize goes 
to a fancy dish called Yankee 
Doodle Goulash. 

Trp: Gleeps! What is that? 

Nancy (With a look at Jo): I don’t 
know exactly, but it has macaroni 
and cheese, and tomatoes, and pep- 
pers, and nutmeg, and chestnuts — 

Frank (Surprised): Chestnuts? Say 
that again. Did you say chestnuts? 

Jo: Now, listen to me, Frank, and con- 
trol yourself. Please, please, don’t 
get mad or holler at me, or hit me or 
anything tiil I tell you the whole 
story. 

Frank: What story? What is all this? 

Jo: It’s about the chestnuts. I mean 
the recipe. You see it’s really your 
recipe for Camp Casserole, only I 
gave it a fancy name on account of 
the macaroni and on account of 
how I thought it should have a 
patriotic title, so I thought up 
Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

Frank: Wait a minute. Wait a minute. 
What do you mean — you thought 
it should have a patriotic title, so 
you called it Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash? Josephine Armstrong, what 
have you been up to? (FRANK seizes 
Jo by the shoulders and shakes her.) 
What have you done with my recipe? 

Nancy: Now don’t yell, Frank, please 
don’t yell. You'll have the whole 
faculty down here in a jiffy. 

Tep: And don’t shake your sister’s 


head clear off her shoulders. Give 
her a chance to answer. 

Jo: Oh, Frank, you'll probably never 
forgive me, but I entered your recipe 
in the contest and it won. 

Frank (In a low tense voice): Sister, or 
no sister —crime or no crime, [’ll 
murder you for this. 

Trp: Easy, fellow, easy. This looks like 
something pretty nifty to me. I want 
to see what is going to happen next. 

FRANK (Jo retreating around the table): 
You’re going to see a short play en- 
titled, “Boy Beats Girl,” and then I 
suppose I’ll go to jail. 

Nancy (Catching hold of his arm): Now, 
be sensible, Frank. I'll admit it’s 
pretty bad, but you have won a 
twenty-five-dollar Bond. 

Tep: Sure, think of that, Cookie. 

Frank (Wheeling on Trp): One more 
crack out of you, and there won’t be 
enough left of you to bury. And if 
ever I hear you call me that name 
again, I’ll skin you alive. 

Tep (Innocently): What name? Oh! 
You mean “Cookie”? (FRANK rushes 
at him but Nancy gets between them.) 

Nancy: Honestly, you two act as if 
you don’t have a grain of sense. Now 
if you just calm down, I think I can 
fix things up. 

Jo: Oh, Nancy, do you honestly think 
you could? 

Nancy: I think so. 

Frank: You better think fast if you 
want that sister of mine to live. 
Nancy: First, am I right in assuming 
you wouldn’t refuse that Bond, 

Frank? 

Frank: Well, no—er yes. Why, of 
course, I’d take a Bond if anybody 
should hand it to me. 





Tep: The part he objects to is walking 
up in front of the dear ladies and 
sharing the limelight with a lot of 
silly giggling girls. 

FRANK: Exactly. And furthermore I’m 
not going to do it. I’m leaving right 
now. 

Trp: Oh, no, you’re not. You’re going 
to stay here and collect your prize. 

Jo: At least stay long enough to hear 
Nancy’s plan. 

Nancy: Let me see the entry blank, Jo, 
the one you filled out when you 
entered Frank’s recipe. 

Jo: I don’t have it. The committee took 
all the blanks. 

Nancy: Well just what did you put on 
the blank? What name did you use 
for the writer of the recipe? 

Jo: I’ve told you—I used Frank’s 
name. 

Nancy: But isn’t Frank just a nick- 
name? Isn’t his real name Francis? 
FRANK: Sure it is, but I never use it. 

Everybody knows me as Frank. 

Nancy: That’s just the point. Every- 
body knows you as Frank, but your 
real name is Francis. Now which did 
you use on the entry blank, Jo? 

Jo: Francis. I put Francis J. Arm- 
strong. I made it Francis because it 
seemed more legal to give his real 
name. 

Nancy: Then all is not lost. 

FRANK: I don’t see what difference it 
makes. Frank or Francis — it’s still 
me. 

Nancy: Yes, but Francis can be either 
a boy’s name or a girl’s name de- 
pending on the spelling. And no one 
is ever quite sure which is which. In 
this case, everyone will be expecting 
a girl, so all you have to do is be a 


girl, receive the prize and then fade 
out of existence. 

Tep: Nancy, you’re a genius. 

Frank: What do you mean—all I 
have to do is be a girl? 

Nancy: Just dress up like one when 
you walk up to get the prize. 

Jo: That’s a heavenly idea. He can 
wear my reversible coat, and a pair 
of my wedgies I meant to take to 
the shoemaker. They are still in my 
locker. I’ll get them in a jiffy. (Jo 
runs off stage.) 

Frank: I'll do no such thing, I tell you. 
Jo, you come back here. I won’t 
have any part in this masquerade. 

Tep: Oh, yes you will. Don’t you 
think your friends know what is 
best for you? You take Nancy’s 
advice and we'll all rally around and 
help you out of this. Come on now, 
be a good sport. Roll up those trouser 
legs. With a loose coat on you and 
some glamour girl shoes, you'll be 
Miss America. 

Frank: Get out of here. I tell you I 
won't do it. I'll be the laughing stock 
of the school. 

Nancy: Not if you listen to your Aunt 
Nancy and your Uncle Ted. Come 
on now. Let Ted work out on those 
trouser legs and I’ll take over the 
make-up job. 

Frank: Make-up? You mean that 
gooey lipstick and rouge? None of 
that trash goes on me. 

Tep: Very well, stubborn. Have it 
your own way. But in five minutes 
that whole gang will be down here 
determined to hand you a prize. 
And what is worse, there will be 
photographers. Have you thought of 
that? Your picture in the paper with 














the recipe for Yankee Doodle Gou- 
lash right below it! 

FRANK (In agony): Why does this have 
to happen to me? It will make me a 
criminal. I know it will. 

Nancy: Then why won’t you be a good 
boy and let us make you over? As 
Francis J. Armstrong, you'll win the 
prize and save your dignity. 
Frank: O.K. I give up. Go ahead. Do 
anything you like, but I warn you — 
one false move with that lipstick and 
the show’s over. I quit. 

Nancy: I'll be careful. Quick now, Ted. 
Hoist those bloomer legs to half 
mast, and I'll see what I can do 
with his school-girl complexion. 
(Tep and Nancy go to work on 
Frank. Jo enters with the contents 
of her locker. She has managed to find 
a pair of wedgies, a skirt, and a tri- 
angular scarf.) 

Jo: Wasn’t it lucky I wore this scarf 
today? We can use it to tie around 
Frank’s head, peasant style. If we 
pull out a lock or two of hair around 
his face, he'll look as if he has a 
feather cut. 

Frank: My gosh! Now it’s feathers! 
What next? 


Jo: Next, I’d suggest this skirt. Luck- 


ily I am in this uniform so you are 
welcome to my second best skirt, 
just cleaned and pressed last week. 
With your sweater, it won’t look 
half bad. (The three conspirators help 
FRANK into the clothes and when he 
is in full regalia, the effect is not bad 
at all. The triangular peasant scarf is 
the crowning touch. If the make-up is 
carefully applied, FRANK should be a 
regular charmer.) 

Tep (Bowing low and using an affected 











accent): May I have the honor of this 
dawnce, Lady Gwendolyn? (FRANK 
aims a kick at Tep but misses him.) 

Nancy: No rough-house, please. Let 
me see you walk across the room, 
Frank, as if you were going to get 
the prize. (FRANK slouches carelessly 
across the room.) 

Jo: That will never do. Get more swing 
into your walk. 

Ten: Like this. Let me show you. 
(Does an absurd imitation of a 
model’s walk.) 

Jo: No, no, nothing like that. Oh, 
there’s no time to give you any more 
coaching on how to behave. Your 
best bet is to keep quiet. Say as little 
as possible and smile as much as you 
can. Try the smile now — just once. 
Smile sweetly and drop your eyes, 
like this, as if you are too shy for 
anything when you get the Bond. 
Now you try. (FRANK does a fair 
imitation.) 

Frank: Is that O.K.? 

Tep: Well, it wouldn’t fool me, but 
we'll hope the others are more 
gullible. 

Nancy: Now, Jo, you skip upstairs and 
tell those judges it’s time to come 
down here. I’ll phone Dr. Andrews 
so he can ring the bell for the con- 
testants. Frank, you go out in the 
hall and come in with the rest of the 
girls. 

Frank (Indignantly): Cut out that 
“‘rest-of-the-girls” stuff. 

Nancy: Oh, don’t quibble. You know 
what I mean. 

Jo: Just sort of hang around toward the 
end of the line and try to act natural. 

Tep: I'll hop out in the kitchen and 

see if I can lend a hand out there. 
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Frank: Now listen you, I'll go through 
with this thing, but if anybody 
laughs or looks funny, or makes any 
wisecracks, you’ll hear from me. 

Jo: Honestly, Frank, we’re trying to 
help you, and I don’t see how any- 
thing can go wrong if you do your 
part. (They all exit — Jo and Franx 
left —'Tep and Nancy right.) 

Nancy (As she goes off stage): I'll call 
Dr. Andrews and he’ll ring the bell 
right away. 

Tep: I wouldn’t miss this for a farm. 
(Laughs all the way out. There is a 
brief pause. Then a bell rings. A 
second pause and Jo enters with the 
three JUDGES.) 

Jo: Everything is ready. Dr. Andrews 
and the Coach should be here in a 
minute. (They all stand at center 
table. NANcy enters.) 

Nancy: Dr. Andrews says he'll be right 
down. He’s bringing the Coach with 
him. Oh, here they are now. (Coacu 
Murpock and Dr. ANDREWS enter.) 

Dr. ANDREws: Good morning, Ladies. 
I take it you have come to a decision. 

Mrs. Morean: Yes indeed, a unani- 
mous decision. First prize goes to — 
(Consults memorandum) let me see 
—oh, yes, Francis J. Armstrong for 
Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

Mrs. Vane: I know you'll agree with 
us when you taste it. 

Dr. AnprEws (To the Coacu): Francis 
Armstrong, Francis J. Armstrong? 
Can you place a girl by that name, 
Coach? 

Coacu: Can’t say that I remember a 
girl by that name, Doctor, but then 
my business is with the other side of 
the house. I don’t get to know many 
of the girls. Of course we have Frank 


Armstrong and his sister. 

Dr. ANpREws: Oh, no, her name is 
Josephine. It must be another family. 
(The contestants begin to mill into the 
room in groups of twos and threes. 
FRANK is among them, trying desper- 
ately to keep in the background.) 

Dr. ANDREWS: Just make yourselves 
at home, girls. Scatter around and sit 
wherever you like. This is a very in- 
formal occasion, though I can im- 
agine it is an exciting one for all of 
you. (The girls go to places at various 
tables. FRANK slips into a chair at the 
extreme right of the room.) 

Dr. AnprEws (To the Jupaes): Will 
you be seated, Ladies? (They sit at 
the center table; Dr. ANDREWS and 
the Coacu remain standing. Jo and 
Nancy stand looking on from the 
doorway. Trep’s head is stuck around 
the corner of the kitchen door.) It cer- 
tainly was a pleasure to me to learn 
that so many of you girls had volun- 
tarily taken part in the Meatless 
Menu Contest for Vitamins and 
Victory. The judges tell me that all 
of the recipes were good and that the 
winner is positively mouth-watering. 
I guess there is no one on our entire 
staff who is better able to appreciate 
the value of foods than Coach 
Murdock. He sees what good food 
means in the development of healthy, 
hardy young men, and so I’ve invited 
him to come down here today and 
say a few words of encouragement to 
all of you girls, who one of these days 
are going to have to cook for some 
man. May I present Coach Mur- 
dock? (A pplause.) 

Coacu: Well, girls, I’m not going to 
make any speech. You all know the 
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old saying that the road to a man’s 
heart lies through his stomach, and 
if you want to get a man, feed him. 
I can’t give you any better advice 
except to say, feed him well, and by 
well, I mean give him vitamins — 
the vitamins that are to be found in 
a well-balanced diet of meats, fruits, 
milk and fresh vegetables. Now, I 
know the object of your contest was 
to find some substitutes for meat 
dishes. This is a fine idea, since there 
is every reason to conserve on our 
national meat supply. But regardless 
of what substitutions we may have 
to make in our diets — let’s not miss 
out on vitamins. Vitamins for Victory 
is a keen slogan and, just to show 
you I’m for it a hundred per cent, 
I’m going to have my picture taken 
with the winner of this contest. The 
photographer should be here any 
minute now, and as soon as the 
Chairman of the Judges has an- 
nounced her decision, I’m going to 
have my picture taken eating a big 
serving of whatever it is that has 
won the prize. So now, let me present 
Mrs. Harriet Morgan, who will an- 
nounce the winning recipe. Mrs. 
Morgan. (A pplause.) 

Mrs. Morecan: Really, girls, it was 
quite a treat to taste all your lovely 
dishes. The other ladies and myself 

were quite at a loss as to how to 

decide on the best because they were 
all so good, until we tasted the very 
last one — Number 25. The name 
of it is Yankee Doodle Goulash, and 
the winner — I know you can hardly 
wait to hear the name. Well, I won’t 
keep you in suspense another minute. 
The winner is Miss Francis Arm- 











strong. (Applause and people crane 
their necks to see who will answer to the 
name. At first FRANK does not rise.) 

Mrs. Morean: Miss Francis Arm- 
strong. Where is she? Come forward, 
Miss Armstrong, your prize is wait- 
ing for you. Ah! There she comes. 
Let’s give her another round of 
applause. (More applause as Frank 
approaches the table.) 

Coacu: Miss Armstrong, you have 
won honor and distinction for your- 
self as a creative cook, and at the 
same time have earned a substantial 
reward in the shape of a twenty-five- 
dollar War Bond which it is my 
pleasure to present you at this time. 
(Hands Bond to Frank.) 

Frank: Thank you very much. 

Dr. Anprews (Shaking hands): And 
may I add my congratulations? 

Mrs. Moraan: We are all very proud 
of you, my dear. 

Mrs. Vane: Perhaps you have some 
more of those wonderful recipes up 
your sleeve. 

Mrs. Hate: It is nice to meet a young 
girl who is so interested in domestic 
problems. (PHOTOGRAPHER enters with 
flashlight equipment.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: I guess I’m just in 
time. Sorry, Dr. Andrews. I couldn’t 
make it sooner. Held up in the office. 
But I’m anxious to get a shot of this 
Meatless Menu Award. Is this the 
lucky young lady? 

Dr. AnpreEws: Miss Francis J. Arm- 
strong. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Pleased to meet you. 

Now, let’s do a shot of the young 

lady and the judges. (Arranges group- 

ing.) Here, Miss, you stand in the 

center holding your Bond and I 
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want each of you ladies to pretend 
you are eating some of the — what- 
ever it is that won the prize. 

Mrs. Moraan: Yankee Doodle Goulash. 

PHOTOGRAPHER (Handing them each a 
plate): Now, let’s see. Are we all set? 
(Steps back for a final look.) Every- 
body look this way, please. (Just as 
he is ready for the flash, Mrs. Mor- 
GAN gets an inspiration.) 

Mrs. Morean: Oh, wait, wait! Just 
a minute, please. Let’s give our little 
star a chance to fix her hair. Every 
girl wants to look her very best in 
a picture. You'll want to take this 
thing off. (Before Frank can stop 
her, Mrs. MoreGan has whipped off 
the triangular scarf, thereby disclosing 
his haircut and his identity. There 
are gasps and giggles.) 

Dr. ANpDREws: Why, Frank Armstrong! 
What is the meaning of this? 

Coacu: If I’m not a Chinese Grass- 
hopper, it’s Frank Armstrong. 

Mrs. Morean: If this is a joke, young 
man, it’s a mighty poor one. 

Mrs. Vane: You certainly owe us an 
apology. 

Mrs. Hate: Just what are you trying 
to do? 

Coacu: Shouldn’t we give the boy a 
chance to explain? 

Frank: There’s really nothing to ex- 
plain — 

Mrs. Morean: Oh, yes, there is. What 
are you doing in those clothes claim- 
ing a prize you didn’t win? 

Jo (Coming forward): But he did win 
it, Mrs. Morgan. Oh, dear, it’s all 
my fault. You see I sent in his recipe 
without his knowledge or consent. 

Trp: The poor guy was ashamed of claim- 
ing a prize in a girls’ contest, so — 
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Nancy: I persuaded him to pose as a 
girl and accept the prize under the 
name of Francis instead of Frank. 

Jo: And that is his own name, so it’s 
perfectly legal. 

Dr. Anprews: It all sounds pretty 
complicated to me. Is this a con- 
spiracy? 

Jo: Nothing of the sort. Frank didn’t 
know a thing about it until today. 
I knew he’d never let me send in his 
recipe if he knew about it. 

Coacu: Why not? 

Jo: Because he never wants to let any- 
one know he can cook. He thinks it’s 
sissy. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Anprews: Well, Frank, it looks 
as if this predicament is none of 
your making. 

Frank: It certainly isn’t, Sir. 

Tep: And no real harm’s been done 
after all. 

Coacu: Except to poor Frank’s feelings. 

Frank: You mean I may keep the 
prize? 

Mrs. Moraan: After all, there was 
nothing in the contest rules dis- 
qualifying boys. 

Mrs. Hate: Not a word. 

Mrs. Vane: I think it’s very unusual 
to have a boy for the winner, and I 
heartily approve of it. 

Mrs. Morean: And we’re sure it’s his 
very own work. 

Jo: Everything but the name. I made 
that up. 

Coacu: Then I’d say Frank has won 
the prize fairly and squarely. (Shakes 
hands.) Congratulations all over again. 

Dr. ANpREws: And mine, too. Your 
only mistake was to think that cook- 
ing is a sissy job. I must confess I 
can stir up a cake that might win 


























a prize on its own merit. And I can 
bake what you young folks might 
call a “mean pie.” (Laughter and 
applause.) Don’t forget for one min- 
ute that an army travels on its 
stomach, and there’s more than one 
husky young man in uniform today 
serving his country by counting 
calories and vitamins in the dishes 
he prepares for hungry soldiers. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Excuse me, sir, but 
what about my picture? 

Coacu: Ready any time now. 

Frank: But not in these duds. 

Coacu: I should say not. Get rid of that 
female finery and look like yourself. 

Mrs. Morean: And just to prove that 

the ladies in the house can be good 

sports about being defeated by a 

male cook, let’s all sing the song 

you'll find on the tables. Strangely 
enough, it’s a new version of Yankee 

Doodle. (While Frank removes his 

“fancy dress” outfit, the cast sings to 


SS 


the tune of ““ Yankee Doodle.’’) 


“Father and I went down to camp 
+ ale ' 
To see our nation’s soldiers 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As strong as granite boulders: 


“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Keep your messkits handy, 
Vitamins will pep you up 
And keep you feeling dandy!” 


(By the time the song has been sung 
twice, FRANK is ready for the picture. 
The PHoTroGRAPHER calls: Ready, 
please. This way, everyone, and snaps 
the picture.) 


Coacu: And now it’s all over but the 


cheering. What do you say, Folks, 
three big ones for Frank Armstrong, 
the Yankee Doodle Cook of Hamil- 
ton High — Ready — hip — hip. (Cur- 
tains close on cast cheering for FRANK 


and his Yankee Doodle Goulash.) 


THE END 
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Cupid on the Loose 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
HENRY 
Syivi1a ¢ Patients of Cupid. 
MOoLLy 


A PoLIcEMAN. 

Cupip, Eros, Son or Venus, Heart 
Specialist. 

Settine: A park bench and a lamp 
post are all the setting required. 

At Rise: Henry is leaning against the 
lamp post, his hands thrust into his 
pockets. He is whistling a mournful 
tune. Presently a middle-sized, pesty 
boy, comes flying across the stage on one 
roller skate. He does not see Henry 
until it’s too late to stop; but when he 
reaches the other side, he turns and 
pushes his way back to Henry who 
ignores him. The Boy props his foot, 
the one with the skate, up on the bench 
to adjust the strap. 

Cupip: Don’t suppose you got a skate 
key, Mister? 

Henry (With heavy sarcasm) : Certainly 
I always wear one around my neck 
on a black velvet ribbon. (Angrily) 
Of course, I don’t have a skate key. 

Cupp: I didn’t think you did. 

Henry: Then why did you ask? 

Cupip: I didn’t ask. 

Henry: You did, too. 

Cupip: Oh, no, I didn’t. I just said, I 
don’t suppose you have a skate key. 
And I was right. You haven’t. 

Henry: All right, smarty, then you 
didn’t ask. Now run along and sell 


your papers. 

Cupi: I’m not selling papers. 

Henry: Then just run along. 

Cupip: Where? 

Henry: Anywhere, but get going. 

Cupip: Why? 

Henry: Because I want a little peace 
and quiet. That’s why I came to this 
park — in search of peace and quiet; 
and all I get is a poll parrot on roller 
skates. 

Cupip: Gosh, Mister, you sure don’t 
believe in sticking to facts, do you? 
First place, I’m no poll parrot; sec- 
ond place I’m not on roller skates. 
This is only one, (Holding up foot) 
not two. Say, Mister, do you have 
stomach ulcers? 

Henry: Not that it is any of your 
business, but no. 

Cuptp (Relieved): I’m glad to hear that. 

Henry (Sitting on bench): These ques- 
tions of yours must be contagious. 
You have me asking them. Just why 
are you rejoicing over the health of 
my stomach? 

Cupip: Because that will make it so 
much easier. 

Henry: What will make what easier? 

Cupip: Getting you in a good humor. 
You might not know it, Mister, but 
you show all the signs of suffering 
from stomach ulcers, liver complaint, 
or gout. Now your complexion is too 
pink and white for liver trouble; 
you're not old enough for gout and 












you've just denied the stomach 
ulcers. 

Henry: So what? 

Cupip: I can cure you. 

Henry: Cure me of what? There’s 
nothing wrong with me. 

Curip: Oh, yes, there is, Mister. A 
man can’t be as cross as you are 
without some cause, and I know the 
cause. 

Henry: You are the craziest kid I ever 
saw and also one of the freshest. 

Cupp: Just look at that! How excited 
and irritated you become over noth- 
ing at all. Steady, Mister. Steady! 

Henry (Fairly shouting): Stop calling 
me Mister. 

Cupp: Why? 

Henry: Because it makes me nervous 
— gives me the jitters. 

Cupip: But what shall I call you? Do 
you like Sir better? 

Henry: If you must call me anything, 
my name is Henry. 

Cupw: Henry? That’s a good enough 
name — a bit overworked just now 
on account of the Aldrich Family, 
but it’s better than most. 

Henry: And what might your name 
be little man? 

Curpip: As a matter of fact, my name 
is Cupid. 

Henry (Fairly rolling off the bench with 
laughter): Cupid! Oh, my sainted 
aunt! Cupid! That’s a good one. 

Curip: Certainly, it’s a good one. 
What’s so funny? 

Henry: Don’t you know who Cupid 
is, or was? 

Curip: Sure, he is and was me. 

Henry: No, no, no. According to the 
old legends, Cupid was the little 

God of Love who went around shoot- 








ing folks with a tiny bow and arrow. 
Don’t you know that? 

Cupin: Of course I know it. 

Henry: Then can’t you see it’s a funny 
name? Ye gods! Cupid! Don’t the 
fellows tease you about it? 

Cupiw (Producing sling shot): If they 
do, I give ’em a load of this. 

Henry: Say, put that thing away. 
First thing you know, you'll be in 
jail for breaking windows. 

Cupip: Oh, I never break windows. I 
use this for hearts. 

Henry: Are you crazy? 

Cupip: It wouldn’t do any good to 
deny it for you have already made 
up your mind that I am. 

Henry: On second thought, I am the 
crazy one for wasting my time with 
you. Seriously, though, that mon- 
icker, Cupid, will be a dreadful 
handicap when you grow up. 

Cupip: But I don’t expect to grow up. 

Henry: Oh, but you will. I know you 
have every right to expect someone 
to murder you, but you'll probably 
live to a ripe old age. And I tell you 
you'll be a regular laughing stock. 
Imagine a doctor or a lawyer, or a 
mechanic, or a plumber named Cu- 
pid. (Laughs.) 

Curpip: I tell you I won’t grow up. I’m 
as big as I'll ever be. 

Henry (With curiosity): You mean 
you’re a midget? 

Cupimw: No, I’m not a midget. I’ve 
grown some. I got big enough to 
wear regular clothes, but I’ll not 
grow much taller. 

Henry: How do you know? Did a 
doctor tell you? 

Cupip: Heck, no. I’ve never needed a 

doctor. 
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Henry: Maybe it’s your glands. I had 
a cousin once who weighed almost 
three hundred pounds, and all the 
trouble was with his glands. 

Cupip: You don’t understand. My 
glands are O.K. I’m not sick. You’re 
the patient and I’m going to cure 
you. 

Henry: Very well, if you’re so smart, 
what’s wrong with me? 

Cupip: You have heart trouble. 

Henry: I have not. Listen here, my 
fine friend, I’ll have you know I have 
a complete physical check-up every 
six months and I’m as sound as — 

Cupip: Now don’t tell me you’re as 
sound as a nut. That has nothing to 
do with it. You have heart trouble 
and I’m going to cure you. Tell me, 
is there a woman in your life? 

Henry (Lunges at him, but he skates 
out of reach): Just let me get my 
hands on you and I'll show you a 
thing or two. 

Cupip (From a safe distance): Aha, I 
thought so. There is a woman. You 
wouldn’t be so riled if there wasn’t. 
Now please calm down a minute, 
Henry, and let’s talk things over. 

Henry: I don’t want to talk things 
over, I’d rather turn you over, over 
my knee and teach you a few man- 
ners. Then you’d find out how strong 
I really am. 

Cupip: I have no doubt of your 
strength, but see here, Henry. Give 
me your word you'll let me come over 
there and sit down on that bench in 
safety and I'll explain a few things. 
Come now, promise not to be vio- 
lent and I'll come over. 

Henry: O.K. I guess I have no right 
to wallop other people’s kids. 


Cupip: Phew! That’s a relief. (Sits on 
bench.) Now, listen, Henry, please 
try to get this through that asbestos- 
lined skull of yours. I really am 
Cupid. 

Henry: Phooey! 

Cupip: Listen, if I am not really and 
truly Cupid and if I cannot do every- 
thing I say I can, I'll let you carry 
out all those threats of violence and 
never utter a squawk. 

Henry: You must be insane. 

Cupip: Answer a few questions for me. 

Henry: All right. 

Cupip: What date is this? 

Henry: February 14th. 

Cupip: What romantic holiday begin- 
ning with Saint and ending with Day? 

Henry: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Cupw: Did you get any valentines? 

Henry: One. 

Cupip: Was there a picture on it? 

Henry: Sure. 

Cupi: A picture of me? 

Henry: No. No. Certainly not. 

Cupip: Think hard, Henry. Wasn’t 
there a picture of Cupid on that 
valentine? 

Henry: Sure, but it didn’t look any- 
thing like you. This was a fat little 
fellow with wings and a tiny bow 
and arrow. Furthermore, he was not 
wearing a stitch of clothes. 

Cupip: And just because I’m a little 
older and no longer fat, just because 
I’m wearing a roller skate instead of 
wings and carry a sling shot instead 
of a bow and arrow — just because 
the law and common decency re- 
quire me to wear clothing, you refuse 
to believe I’m Cupid. 

Henry: I refuse to believe that is 
your picture on my valentine. 
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Cupiw (Sighing in despair): You cer- 
tainly do not have much imagina- 
tion. Tell me, Henry, have you seen 
any baby pictures of yourself? 

Henry (Proudly): Sure. Lots of them. 
I was a beautiful baby. 

Cupip: Then I'll bet that there is at 
least one snap showing a dear, little 
dimpled darling splashing in his bath 
or lying on his tummy in the sun — 
just as Mother Nature dressed him 
in his birthday suit. Come now, 
admit it. Didn’t your doting parents 
have such a picture of you? 

Henry: [’ll have to admit it, they did. 
It’s the pride of our photograph 
album. 

Cupip: Then you can surely under- 
stand why the whole world has the 
wrong picture of Cupid in mind 
when they buy valentines. Why, that 
picture on the valentine was taken 
when I was a mere babe. The trouble 
is that nowadays everybody is ex- 
pecting to see a plump baby boy 
with a toy bow and arrow, and when 
I appear with my slingshot, people 
just don’t believe in me. They don’t 
stop to think that times and styles 
have changed and I’ve changed with 
them. Fortunately the business of 
falling in love is just as popular as 
ever. 

Henry: You’re a mighty convincing 
speaker, my friend. 

Cupip: But you still refuse to call me 
by my real name, don’t you? 

Henry: I can’t call you Cupid till 
you’ve given me sufficient proof. 

Curm: I'll give you all the proof you 
want, if you'll just tell me your 
troubles. 

Henry: I guess I’m a chump. But here 











goes. I will confess I am suffering 

from a slight heart murmur caused 

by a certain young lady. 

Cupin: Aha, now we’re getting down to 
facts. 

Henry: The young lady in question 
won’t even speak to me. 

Curpip: Any particular reason? Say a 
quarrel or something? 

Henry: Oh, no, I’ve never even met 
her. I just admire her from afar. 
And she knows that I admire her 
but she won’t even notice me. 

Cupip: Then that’s my job — to make 
her notice you? 

Henry: If you could do that, I'd al- 
most believe that you really are 
Cupid. 

Curtin: Consider it done. But you must 
do your part. Tell me her name and 
where she is most likely to be found 
at this hour. 

Henry: Her name is Sylvia and every 
day about this time, she waits for 
a bus on that corner. (Points off 
right.) That’s why I’m here — just 
hoping to catch a glimpse of her. 

Cupin: Sylvia. That’s a romantic name 
and the sign of a pretty difficult 
case. Girls named Sylvia usually 
have minds of their own. But Cupid 
is daunted by nothing. 

Henry (Excited): Quick. Quick. There 
she is now. 

Cuprmw (Looking off right): Where? 
Where? 

Henry: There. The little girl in the 
plaid jacket. Isn’t she beautiful? 
Cupip: I can’t tell. She is looking down. 
Seems to be searching in her purse 

for something. 

Henry: Her bus fare. She always 

searches for it like that. Oh, dear! 
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She’s dropped her money. She’s hunt- 
ing for it on the pavement. I'll go 
help her find it. 

Curip: Nonsense! Stay right here. (Be- 
gins to take aim with the slingshot.) 
This will fix everything. 

Henry (Horrified as he sees what Curip 
is about to do. He tries to stop him 
from shooting.) Here. Here. What on 
earth are you doing? Stop! Stop! 
(Cupip, taking no notice of Henry, 
pretends to snap his slingshot. There 
is a girl’s scream offstage.) 

Henry: Oh, my goodness! You’ve hit 
her! Oh my darling Sylvia. (To Cu- 
pip) You wretch. I'll skin you alive 
for this. 

Curw (Hastily throwing slingshot on 
bench and skating off left, yelling): 
I'll be back — later. (He is hardly 
off stage when Syuivia enters right. 
She is in a towering rage.) 

Syiv1a: Just let me get my hands on 
the person who did that. Just let 
me — (Catching sight of Henry) Did 
you by any chance see a small boy 
around here with a slingshot? (Sud- 
denly sees slingshot on bench) So-o-o 
— it was you! I was looking for a 
child. I had no idea I'd find anyone 
old enough to know better. Well I'll 
teach you to play your tricks on the 
unsuspecting public. You can just 
take that. (Slaps Henry, who has 
been too dazed to move.) And the very 
next time that you try any funny 
business like this, I'll not stop till 
I have you arrested and put behind 
bars. 

Henry (Rubbing his cheek): Oh, please, 
please don’t think such a thing of 
me. Honestly, Sylvia, I can explain 
everything. 


Sytv1a (Angrier than ever): Sylvia! 
The very idea of calling me by my 
first name! And how do you know 
who I am, anyway? 

Henry: Oh, forgive me. I know I am 
being rude, but you see — well — 
I’ve known who you are for weeks. 
I’ve seen you many times even if 
you haven’t paid any attention to 
me. 

Syivi1a (Beginning to put two and two 
together): Say, I seem to remember 
seeing you before. Several times I’ve 
seen you down at the bus stop and 
once or twice we've ridden on the 
same bus. Now I’m sure of it. I know 
what you’ve been doing. You’ve been 
following me. Now I am going to call 
the police. (Yells) Officer! Officer! 
Police! Help! 

Henry (Trying to silence her): Please! 
Please! Do be quiet. I haven’t meant 
any harm. Please! I can explain 
everything if you just give me a 
chance. 

Syxvi1a: You can explain it to the judge. 
(Continues to scream for a policeman. 
Curiously enough there is one in the 
immediate vicinity who comes running 
to her rescue.) 

Henry: If ever I live to see that kid 
again I'll slay him with my own two 
hands. Please, please, Sylvia, be 
quiet. I tell you it’s all a mistake. 

PoLiceMAN (Running on stage from the 
left): What’s going on here? What’s 
the trouble, lady? Has this fellow 
been annoying you? 

Syiv1a: Yes, he has. He’s been follow- 
ing me for weeks. Just now he shot 
at me with a slingshot and, what’s 
more, he hit me. 

Po.icemaNn: He looks a trifle over age 
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for schoolboy pranks. I guess he’ll 

have to go along down town with me. 

Henry: Officer, I can explain every- 
thing, if you'll just give me a chance. 

Po.LiceMAN: They’ll give you a chance 
at Headquarters. I got no time to 
listen to your phony alibis. 

Henry: But I tell you I didn’t do it. 
Why, I wouldn’t harm this young 
lady in any way. This is an outrage. 
You can’t do this to me. 

PoticemaNn: Oh, yes I can. You was 
disturbing the peace. That’s what 
you was doing. 

Henry: I suppose it doesn’t matter 
how much you disturb my peace — 
and for no reason at all. Look at that 
young lady. Do you think I would do 
anything to make her angry? 

Syiv1a: Pay no attention to him, Of- 
ficer. Right here is his weapon. 
(Displays slingshot.) 

Henry: But it isn’t mine, I tell you. 
It belongs to a little boy. He ran off 
and left it here. 

Syiv1a (Jn disgust): I don’t think that 
is very manly — trying to put the 
blame on a little child. 

Henry: But it’s true. Honest, it is. 
The little imp took a shot at you be- 
fore I could stop him. 

Po.icemaNn: And just who is this juve- 
nile Giant-Killer? If it’s any kid in 
the neighborhood, I'll round him up. 
Did you get his name? 

Henry: Yes, yes, I did — but — 

Po.LiceMAN: Well, what is it? 

Henry (Much embarrassed): Well, of 
course I know it wasn’t his real name, 
but he said his name was Cupid. 

Syivia: Officer, this man is crazy. It’s 
not safe to let him run loose. I de- 
mand that he be locked up. 








Henry: I’m only telling you what he 
told me. You must believe me. 

Po.iceEMAN: I’ve heard some weird 
stories in my time, but yours is the 
grand-daddy of them all. Where is 
this Cupid that you’re talking about? 

Henry (Pointing left): He ran off there, 
after he shot the young lady. 

Po.iceMaAN: Aw, no, he didn’t. I was 
standing right there in the middle of 
the block, and no Cupid came past 
me. 

Henry: Didn’t you see a little boy 
about so high (Indicates height) wear- 
ing one roller skate? 

PoticeMAN: I did not and, what's 
more, you didn’t either. Now you 
better be nice and quiet and come 
along with me peaceably, or we'll 
have some bad trouble here, my lad. 

Sytv1a: Do be careful, Officer, that 
man is capable of anything. He 
might hurt you. 

Henry (With resignation): I give up. 
Go ahead and arrest me, but I tell 
you there was a boy here just a min- 
ute ago. And he did call himself 
Cupid. 

Cupip (Entering suddenly from left): 
Hi-yuh, Henry? How you doing? 
Henry: There he is. Catch him! Catch 

him! 

Syivia (Jn astonishment): And he does 
have one roller skate — just as you 
said. 

Po.iceMAN: Hey you, is this your sling- 
shot? 

Cupp: It sure is, Officer. Thanks. I 
must have dropped it — accidentally, 
of course. 

Po.icemaN: I have a few important 
questions to ask you, Buddy. Have 
you ever seen this fellow before? 
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Cupip. Of course. That’s my pal — 
Henry. 

Po.ticeMAN: And this young lady? 

Cuptp: I’ve seen her from a distance, 
but T’ve never actually met her. 
Come to think of it, I guess I owe her 
an apology. 

PoLicEMAN: What for? 

Cupip (Holding up slingshot): For this. 
I hope you'll forgive me, Miss Sylvia, 
but I assure you I acted purely in 
the interest of science. 

PoLicEMAN: So you're the guilty one. 

Henry: There — what did I tell you? 

Sytv1a: Oh, Henry —I mean — Sir, 
will you ever forgive me? I am so 
ashamed of the way I acted. And to 
think, I actually slapped you! 

Henry: Aw, that’s all right, Sylvia. 
Gosh! Do you mind if I call you 
Sylvia? After all this I feel as if we 
were well acquainted. 

Sytv1a: I think you are pretty wonder- 
ful not to be angry. 

Henry: I’ve thought you were wonder- 
ful for a long time now. (Automobile 
horn.) 

Sytv1a: Oh, my goodness, that’s my 
bus. Thank you, Officer, for coming 
to my rescue, but as it turned out, 
there is no need for you to arrest 
this young man. I withdraw all my 
charges against him. Goodbye, and 
thank you again. 

Poticeman: Well, I guess that’s that. 

Henry: Oh, wait a minute, please, 
Sylvia. Won’t you let me take you 
home? 

Syzv1a: I'd be delighted, only — 

Henry: Only what? 

Sytv1a: Only I should think you’d 
never want to see me again. 

Henry: On the contrary — 


PoLicEMAN: Say, wait a minute, you 
two. What am I to do with this 
young Jackanapes? By the way, Boy, 
what is your real name? 

Cuprp: Didn’t he tell you? 

Henry: You know, Officer, I’m be- 
ginning to think it wasn’t a nickname 
after all. I believe he really 7s Cupid. 
What do you think, Sylvia? 

Sytv1a: I’m not quite sure yet, but 
time will tell. (Horn.) But hurry. 
Let’s not miss that bus. (Sytv1a and 
Henry exit running.) 

PoticeMAN: See here, Buddy, you can’t 
kid the law. I want your real name, 
your parents’ names and your ad- 
dress. (Gets notebook ready.) 

Curip (Producing huge red heart from 
underneath his coat. He hands it to 
the POLICEMAN as a name card, read- 
ing it aloud as he does so.) My card, 
Sir. At your service, Sir. (Reads.) 

Cupid — alias Eros 
Son of Venus 
Residence — Mt. Olympus 
Expert Love Consultant and Heart 
Specialist 
Services Free — Upon Request 

Po.iceMAN: Listen to me, boy, this 
is neither the time nor place for 
monkeyshines. Do I look as if I’m 
the type for Valentine nonsense? 

Curt: I really couldn’t say, Sir, but I 
know you have a most romantic 
heart under that uniform. And just 
to prove that I’m right I’m going to 
let you in on a little secret about 
yourself. Right this minute you 
would give your next month’s pay 
to take Molly Murphy to the Police- 
man’s Ball tonight. Isn’t that true? 
Now be a sport, Officer, and own up. 

PoticeMAN: How could you be know- 
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ing that, you limb of Satan? 

Curpip: Never mind how I found out — 
I know. If I can fix things up with 
the little lady, will you let me go? 

PoxiceMAN: I'll not only let you go, 
I'll buy you a year’s supply of these 
slingshots. 

Cupip: It’s a deal. (Suddenly takes aim 
at someone in the audience.) Steady 
now, and I’ll make her your valentine 
in one shot. 

PoticemaNn (Horrified): See here, you 
can’t do that. Stop it! Stop it, I tell 
you! Stop, in the name of the law! 

Curiw (Shoots slingshot toward audi- 
ence. Scream from Mouty, who is 
sitting in audience.) 

PoLiceMAN: Begorra, you’ve hit her. 
That’s Molly’s voice. (MOLLY comes 
up aisle to stage.) 

Motty: Patrick, Patrick, where are 
you? 

PoticeMAN: Right here I am, my 
darling, and if you hurry, we'll be 
just in time to use these two tickets 
to the Policeman’s Valentine Ball. 
Unless, of course, you’ve still got 
your stubborn little head set on go- 
ing with Timothy O’Shay. 

Mouty (Taking Poticeman’s arm): 
Faith, there’s no room in my heart 
for anyone but you, Patrick Mona- 
han, and I promise you we'll be the 
finest couple at the ball. (PoLICEMAN 
and Motty start to exit left, but 
PoLICEMAN comes back on stage.) 

Po.icEMAN: Pardon me, Molly, but I 
must have a word with this lad. 

Good work, me boy, good work! 








But mind you, be careful of this con- 
traption. Whether it’s broken wind- 
ows or broken hearts — ’tis a mighty 
dangerous weapon. Use it with care. 
Cupip: I'll be careful, Officer, I promise 
you. You and your lady enjoy your- 
selves. 
Po.ticeMAN: That we will, me boy, 
that we will. 
Cupip (Advancing to curtain line and 
addressing the audience): Ladies and 
gentlemen, I can see the stage crew 
are about to close the curtains so 
now that I have disposed of the af- 
fairs of Henry and the problems of 
the policeman, I would like to de- 
liver my Valentine message to you. 
(Produces second paper heart from 
pocket and reads.) 


Roses are red, 

Violets are blue, 

You believe in me, 

And I'll believe in you. 
For whether I’m Cupid, 
Or whether I’m not, 
I’ve a jolly good aim 
With this magic sling- 


shot. 
So if you have heart 
trouble, 


Girl friend or Beau, 

You better see me 

Right after the show. 
And with this persuader, 
This weapon of mine, 
I'll make him or her 

Be your Valentine. 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The Ducal Bonnet 


by Helen Roberts 


Characters 

HeEnRIc, 8-year-old son of William Tell. 

Puitip, 12-year-old nephew of William 
Tell. 

Mistress MevcuTua., candy stall at- 
tendant. 

Ist Brotuer or Ritu, fruit stand 
attendant. 

Taree Orner Brotuers or Ritu, 
secret patriotic group, distinguished by 
small red feather in their caps. 

WoopcaRVER GRANDFATHER, an old 
man. 

Luncu Stanp WomaAN. 

Four SOLDIERS. 

Witu1am Tex, the Crossbowman of 
Biirglen. 

Latorte, Tell’s niece about 14. 

TuMBLERS (OR DANCERS). 

GESSLER, the governor. 

VILLAGERS. 

Settine: The market-place at Altdorf, 
Switzerland, about 1307 A.D. 

At Rise: At the small box stand is 
WoopcarRveR GRANDFATHER, really 
an object of charity, whittling wooden 
figures and sometimes whistling. The 
next stand is tended by a BROTHER OF 
Ritu. The toy and candy stand is 
tended by Mistress MELCHTHAL. A 
woman tends the lunch stall. Puip 
and Henric enter rather cautiously, 
Putip leading his young cousin. Two 
Austrian SOLDIERS are standing guard 
by flagpole, laughing and talking in 
loud, boastful voices. 
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Ist SoLprerR (Pointing toward stalls): 
Take a look at these Swiss peasants! 
What wonderful slaves they’ll make 
in our plan for a greater and mightier 
Austria! 

2np SotprER: They must have been 
surprised when Governor Gessler or- 
dered their senseless flag pulled 
down from this flagpole. 

Ist SotprerR (Laughing loudly): And 
what a joke it was on them to put 
this empty Ducal Bonnet in its 
place! 

2np So.piER: They’d better bow low in 
front of the Ducal Bonnet if they 
don’t want some help from our 
spears. Of course, if anyone refuses 
. . . (Gestures cutting off his head.) 

Ist Soxtprer (Confidentially): You 
know, I’ve heard rumors that some 
of these peasants are a little upset at 
the notion. 

2np SoupIER (Laughing uproariously) : 
Ha, ha! How Id like to see one of 
them with enough gumption to defy 
the new law! (They continue convers- 
ing in pantomime, while the Brotu- 
ERS OF Riri enter near the fruit 
stand.) 

lst Brotner: Good morning, Broth- 
ers. Have you finished your market- 
ing already? 

Srp Brotruer: Oh, no! We've been 
watching the Dancing Bears in an- 
other part of the market-place. 

2np BrotueEr: Tell me, have you seen 








our friend William Tell this morn- 
ing? I’m so glad that he agreed to be 
the leader of our Brothers of Riitli. 

Srp Brotuer (Whispering in alarm): 
Hush, Brother! The walls have ears! 
Those guards may not be as stupid 
as they look. We must work in secret. 
(Louder) What splendid apples these 
are! 

Ist Brotuer: Indeed they are! I 
recommend them highly. (Whisper- 
ing) Aren’t those lads yonder the 
son and the nephew of our brave 
leader, William Tell? (They all turn 
to look. The boys dart behind stall.) 

Srp Brotuer (Chewing): Wonderful 
fruit! Give me some of those huge 
pears! (Buys them.) 

4TH Brotuer: I’m anxious to try some 
of Mistress Melchthal’s home-made 
candy! (They move on to candy stall. 
So.prErs begin to notice them, waiting 
for the fun.) 

Mistress MevcuTHa.: Good morning, 
friends. 

Aut Brotuers: Good morning, Mis- 
tress Melchthal. 

4TH Brotuer: Have you some of your 
famous peppermint drops? 

Mistress MevcuTuat: Plenty of them. 

4TH Brotuer: Let me have a pound of 
them, please. (Puts a square of cloth 
out to hold candy, offers some to 
others.) 

Srp Brotuer: I ate my breakfast long 
before daylight and I want some 
lunch. Come on over to the lunch 
stand. (They pass on, and are stopped 
by the SOLDIERS. ) 

Ist SoLpiER: Stop! Pay homage to the 
Ducal Bonnet! 

Srp Brotrner: Oh! (Hesitating.) Oh! 
Of course! (Bows.) 
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2np Soiprer (Roughly): You other 
two! Follow your friend’s example! 
And see that you bow a little lower, 
too! Remember, it’s the order of your 
ruler, Governor Gessler. 

2nD AND 4TH Brotuers: We obey or- 
ders. (They bow, then go to lunch 
stand and sit down.) 

2np SoLpreR: Say now! That’s an idea! 
I’m hungry too. Why should these 
peasants get first choice? 

Ist Sotprer: That’s right! Why should 
they? Our precious Ducal Bonnet can 
look after itself for a while. We need 
food! (They strut toward lunch stall, 
push others out of way on bench.) 

Ist Souprer (Sitting down and pound- 
ing on counter) : Hey, peasant woman! 
What have you here that’s fit to eat? 

Woman: Here are some oaten cakes 
and fresh buttermilk. And some fine 
country cheeses. 

Ist Sotprer: Well, give us the best you 
have, and waste no time about it. 
(They begin eating and drinking 
noisily.) 

Woman (Timidly): That’s fivepence 
for the cakes and threepence for the 
milk and cheeses. 

2np SoLpIER (Laughing loudly): Present 
the bill to our noble Governor 
Gessler! Ha, ha! Just try to collect 
from him! (WomAN cringes; soldiers 
continue eating, laughing and slapping 
each other.) 

Puitire (Near stall at right points to 
Ducal Bonnet and whispers): Look, 
Henric! Do you see that Bonnet on 
yonder flagpole? 

Henric: Yes, Cousin Philip! I see it all 
right! 

Pup (Boasting): You should have 
seen it rolling in the mud last night 
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after I pelted it down. The soldiers 
were standing quite near, but they 
weren't smart enough to catch me, 
I can tell you. 

Henric (Lets go of Puiuip’s hand, runs 
forward a little, picks up a stone and 
laughs and shouts childishly) : I believe 
I could hit that funny hat, too. 

Puuse (Hurrying to pull him back): 
Henric! Are you crazy? Drop that 
stone! Those soldiers would just as 
soon cut off your head with their 
spears as to look at you. (They go 
back toward boz.) 

Woopcarver (Reaching toward HeEn- 
nic): What’s your name, pretty 
child? 

Henric (Indignantly) : I’m not a pretty 
child! I’m a boy. A big boy, too. My 
name’s Henric. What’s yours? 

WoopcarverR (Laughing): I don’t 
know. I’ve forgotten. But never 
mind. Everyone calls me Wood- 
carver Grandfather. See all these 
fine wooden dolls? (Shows him.) 

Henric: I don’t like dolls! They’re for 
babies! 

Woopcarver: Oh, no, my lad! Not 
wooden dolls like mine. Here are 
some splendid soldier dolls. Boys 
always like soldiers. 

Henric: No! I’m afraid of soldiers. 
(Points toward real ones.) 

WoopcaRrver: But not afraid of wooden 
soldiers. Whenever you’re afraid of 
them, you can snip off their heads 
with one blow. See? (He makes gesture 
of cutting off the heads of wooden 
soldiers.) 

Henric: Oh! I’d like that! (Picks up 
the soldiers, laughing.) 

Woopcarver (Gets up, puts an arm 
around Henric, and goes toward cen- 


tre of stage): You don’t need to fear 
these soldiers either. They’re a lot 
like my wooden soldiers. When 
they’re filling their stomachs, their 
heads are as empty as—as my 
pockets. (Turns pockets inside out, 
and some coins scatter.) 

Hennric: Ho, ho! Your pockets weren’t 
so empty after all! (They pick up 
coins.) 

WoopcarRveEr (Surprised): Three coins. 
Let’s buy some goodies! 

Henric (Clapping his hands): Goodies! 
I almost never have a coin to spend. 
(They go to candy stall.) I want some 
candy! 

Mistress: Here’s some fine red candy 
for both of you. (She comes around 
the stall, gives each a big candy, and 
puts coins back in WoopcaRvEr’s 
pocket. Noise is heard offstage.) 

lst Broruer: Out of the way, every- 
one. Here come the tumblers! 

Woopcarver: Hurry, Henric! (They 
go back to Puri and sit down. The 
TUMBLERS enter performing cartwheels 
and somersaults across the stage while 
the people sing or cheer. Dancers may 
be used if children have learned a Swiss 
folk dance. As they go out, Henric 
steps forward.) 

Henric (Clapping and shouting): I 
think I could do that. (He starts to 
try tumbling and falls down.) 

Woopcarver: Well done, Henric! Good 
for you! Maybe an old man can do 
that, too. (He follows Henric’s ex- 
ample. Stall tenders cheer, but Puiuip 
grabs Henric and carries him back.) 

PutiP: Henric! You’re the worst scamp 
I know! Haven’t you any sense at 
all? Do you want those soldiers to 
cut off your head and mine as well? 
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Henric: Oh no! Get Grandfather, 
Henric! He’s too near those soldiers. 
He mustn’t lose his head. (PxHrLip 
brings man back, too.) Look, Philip! 
There’s Father coming into the 
market-place! (WiLL1AM TELL enters, 
carrying his crossbow, skins and a 
cloth bag.) 

Puitipe (Whispering): Now we’re in for 
it, if he as much as sees us. We'll 
have to keep hidden here by Wood- 
carver Grandfather. (They hide.) 

TEx (Stopping at fruit stall, salutes with 
3 fingers of right hand raised.) Hail! 
Brother of Riitli! 

ist Brotruer: Hush, Brother. We must 
be more cautious. 

Tet (Boldly). There’s a time for cau- 
tion and a time for bravery. Why, 
what splendid apples these are. I 
must have some to take home to my 
dear family. (He buys some, paying 
with a small skin.) Don’t forget our 
meeting in the glen tonight, Brother. 
It’s high time we took action. 

Ist Broruer (Frightened): Hush, Wil- 
liam Tell! You’re far too bold. (TEL1 
passes to toy and candy stall.) 

Tex: Good morning, Mistress Melch- 
thal. Is there anything our little 
band of patriots can do to help you 
while your husband is imprisoned so 
unjustly? 

Mistress (Wiping her eyes): No, 
thanks, Neighbor Tell. But the chil- 
dren all miss their father. 

TEx. (Kindly): Of course they do, dear 
friend. The Brothers of Riitli miss 
him too, and are determined to free 
him. (Loudly) Do you have any more 
of those toys he made last month? I 
want some for my lads. They were so 
disappointed not to get to the Fair. 
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Mistress: Here are some! (Shows him.) 
The Fair is no place for children 
these days. In fact, there’s no place 
now for freedom-loving people to go! 
(TEx takes the toys, pays with a skin. 
The Soiprers resume their post, in 
good spirits.) 

Henric (Whispering): Look, Philip! 
Look! My father just bought me a 
fine toy! Oh, I wish I were home 
again. I wish I were home! Whatever 
will he do if he finds me at the Fair? 

Puiuip: He’d better not find you. We'd 
be in trouble — and you’d have no 
toy! 

Te. (Walks toward lunch stall, ignoring 
So.prErs) : Good morning, my friend. 
How is your... ? 

Ist SoLpIER: Stop! 

Te.i_t: How is your lunch business 
today? 

2np SoupiEeR (Shouting): Stop, I say! 

Text (Turning around): What, now? 
What’s the matter? 

Ist Soxiprer (Pointing to Bonnet): 
Matter enough! Don’t you see this 
noble bonnet? 

Tew (Deliberately): Yes. I see that 
empty bonnet. 

2np SoipreR: You insolent peasant. 
(Pulls him roughly in front of pole.) 
Bow down before it! 

TELL: Suppose I refuse? (Crowd edges 
forward tensely.) 

Ist SotpreR: What? You’d never dare! 

Tei: I would never dare bow down 
before it. 

2np Soxprer (Blustering): But our 
noble Governor has ordered everyone 
to bow down before it as a sign of 
allegiance. 

Tett (Drawing himself to his full 
height): I— am loyal to my own 
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country — Switzerland. 

Ist SotprerR. You're a traitor. Do you 
know the penalty for refusal? 

Tett (Vehemently): I know! And I 
would rather die as a revolt against 
such tyranny than bow before that 
empty symbol. My death might 
serve to arouse all Switzerland to 
throw off its burden of unbearable 
oppression! (LALOTTE is seen entering 
timidly, looking for Henric. $xp and 
4TH SoLpiers enter and stroll across 
by fruit stand. First, Soup1ers begin 
to bind Tex. while others are talking.) 

Srp SoLtprER: Who’s this foolish peas- 
ant so anxious to die for his country? 

47TH Sotprer: Some half-wit, I suppose. 
(Pounds on fruit stall.) Who is he? 
Do you know him? 

2np Brotuer: He is William Tell, the 
Crossbowman of Biirglen. 

Srp Sotpier. Tell? Tell? That name 
sounds familiar to me. 

4TH Sotprer. Of course it does! It was 
some mischievous relative of his who 
led a mob of boys to knock down the 
Ducal Bonnet. 

SRD SOLDIER: So it was! (Looks around.) 
That’s the boy over there. (Points to 
PHILIP.) 

4TH So.prerR: He’ll soon regret his folly. 

WoopcarRveR (Jumping up): Run 
Philip! Run! The soldiers are after 
you! (Pup runs out dodging the 
crowd, chased by SoLpIERs.) 

Hennric (Crying): Philip! Philip! I want 
my father! 

Woopcarver: I'll take you to him, 
Henrie. Don’t cry, my boy. (He 
starts to take HenrIc just as GEssLER 
comes in left.) 

GessLeR: So! Someone has dared to 
defy the edict of his noble Governor! 


Who is he? 

Tew (Proudly): I am William Tell. 

Henric (Throwing his arms around 
TELL’s legs and sobbing): Oh Father! 
Forgive me, Father! Forgive me! 

GessLER (Roughly shaking the child): 
Is this your child, William Tell? 

Tew: Harm him not, I beg you! He is 
my first-born son. 

GessLeR (Pompously): 1 would not 
harm the child. (Laughs cruelly.) So! 
You’re William Tell, the famous 
crossbowman, eh? I’ve always wanted 
to see a test of your skill! Ha, ha! 
I'll give you a chance to prove it and 
save your life at the same time. 

Tex: Are you jesting? What are your 
conditions? (WoopcARVER returns to 
his corner while LaLoTTE comes 
nearer.) 

GessLerR: Only this! Today is Altdorf 
Fair, and I am inclined to be gener- 
ous. Then, too, we would gladly see 
some sport. 

TELL: Sport? What sport? 

GessLer: Aha! I have it! You shall 
shoot an apple off this small boy’s 
head. If you miss the apple or touch 
the child you will surely die! If you 
hit the apple, your life is saved. 

Te.u: Take me away. I would never 
risk my son’s life to save my own. 

Gresser: Not so fast, bold Tell! If you 
refuse to shoot, you'll die, of course, 
but not before you’ve seen your own 
child shot before your very eyes. 

Te.u: Then command my bonds to be 
loosed. I will do my best. 

GeEssLER: Release the man! (SoLDIERS 
untie him; Latotte takes HENRICc’s 
hand, 3rp and 4TH SoupIERs enter 
and stand at rear.) 

LatorTe: Where shall I take the lad? 








GerssLer: Take him over beyond the 
fruit stall! One hundred paces. That 
should make a good test. Place an 
apple on his head . . . and we shall 
see the fun. Bold William Tell, you 
stand over there! I have no desire to 
endanger the lives of my soldiers! 
(Points offstage.) 

Laorte (As she takes him) : Henric, my 
dear child. Will you stand perfectly 
still until I call you to me? (She takes 
an apple from the fruit stand as they 
pass it.) 

Henric (Bravely): Of course, Cousin 
Lalotte. I’m not afraid. My father’s 
aim is always true! 

Tei (Taking out 2 arrows as he goes 
offstage): God grant it may be true 
this time! Turn the child’s face away. 
I cannot shoot with those dear eyes 
so trustingly upon me. 

LatotTe (As she takes boy offstage): 
Don’t forget, Henric. Stand per- 
fectly still! 

Henric (Loudly): I will, Lalotte. I’m 
ready, Father. (Crowd is hushed, all 
eyes offstage where shooting is sup- 
posed to take place. Sound of arrow is 
heard. Almost simultaneously the sound 
of an apple falling on floor. Loud 
cheers and hurrahs from crowd.) 

La.ottTe (Runs in, holding apple with 
an arrow through it. Henric follows 
her): The apple is pierced in the 
middle! Good lad, Henric! (The 
crowd shouts approval as TELL returns 
from left.) 

GessLer (Slapping TELL on the back 
good-naturedly): Well done, William 
Tell. Well done! You’ve given us a 
great exhibition. Simply great! But 

tell me, why did you prepare two 

arrows? 








Te. (Bitterly): Because, noble Gessler, 
if I had missed with the first, I should 
never have missed with the second. I 
saved it for your own murderous 
heart. 

GessLeR (Taken aback): You’re a— 
a — bold, villainous traitor. 

So.tprers: A dangerous traitor! 

Gess er: I promised you your life. You 
surely don’t deserve it, but Gessler’s 
word is good. For the safety of our 
country, the rest of your days must 
be spent in prison. Bind him, soldiers! 

Henric (Crying and holding Tr11’s 
leg): Father! Father! What are they 
going to do? 

Tex (Trying to bend over to bid him 
goodbye): Henric! You’re my oldest 
son! 

Henric (Bravely): Yes, Father. 

Tex: I will be gone a little time. Will 
you look after your mother and the 
little ones while I’m gone? 

Henric: I will, Father. I will. 

Tew: Lalotte. Take him safely home 
to his mother. Break the news to her 
as gently as you can, will you? 

Latotte (Weeping quietly): I will, 
Uncle. Come, Henric. (They start off.) 

GessLeR (Jo Souprers): Prepare the 
boat for the journey! (They go off.) 
We must put our prisoner in the 
dungeon of Kussnacht for the safety 
of our country. Let’s go. (They get 
ready.) 

Tewi (Calling to Henric, who looks 
back): Henric! My dear son! Don’t 
ever forget this! I am leaving you — 
so that our beloved country — may 
rise against the oppressor — and be 
forever — a free — and happy people! 


THE END 
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Characters JULIANA: 

ou Hans So every morning early when birds 
r’s GRETCHEN begin to sing 
pur HiLpa We take our little pails in hand and 
ust LuDWIG scrub like anything. 
rs! JULIANA Children of Holland. We scour the cobblestones and 
LS JACOB streets; we scrub our houses, too, 
1ey KATRINKA (Al wink) 

CARL And if you happened very close then 
am BETJE maybe we’d scrub you. 
lest PETER ) (Point brushes at audience.) 

JAN, the burgomaster’s son. Lupwie: Well, let’s go. Tomorrow is 


FLoweR Farries, 4 Tulips and 4 


the Sabbath and we must certainly 


Vill Hyacinths. make this place shine. 
the TIPsSEY Jacos (Cheerfully): It isn’t our job 
TopPsEY } impe of the Dyke. exactly, but if you girls want to go 
on the picnic with us I suppose we 
yme Scene I will have to lend you a hand. (They 
her SertinG: The banks of the Zuyder Zee, all get down on their knees and make 
Holland. motions of scrubbing.) 
will, At Rise: Hitpa, Lupwic, Juriana, Au (Singing to the tune of “East Side, 
off.) Jacos, Katrinka, Car., and Bretse West Side’’): 
the come out on the stage, each carrying a Serub, scrub, scrub, scrub, 
off.) pail and scrub brush, singing to the In the pail or tub. 
the tune of “Ach, du lieber Augustine,” Now Holland will shine so brightly 
fety doing the step, brush hop in time to the As we gaily scrub. 
| get music. Early in the morning 
Hiupa: We'll be on our way 
ooks Holland is a country that everybody To scrub all the streets and houses 
Jon’t likes So they’ll shine today. 
u— Because so many flowers grow beside (After song is finished they jump up 
may its fertile dykes, and run to left where they leave their 
d be Because the little children look so pails and brushes. Enter GRETCHEN 
ple! very clean and sweet, and Hans, hand in hand. GretcHEN 


Because we scrub inside and out to 
keep it nice and neat. 
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carries a basket covered with a white 
napkin.) 





GretTcHEN: Oh, how nice everything 
looks. 

Hans: Yes, even if I had nothing to do 
with it, it doesn’t look bad. 

GRETCHEN: I’m glad to see that you 
boys are working, too, for a change. 

Lupwic: Of course. That is why it 
looks so good. 

GRETCHEN: It’s too bad you don’t 
pitch in more often. 

Jacos: Why should we? What do we 
have women for anyway? 

KartrinKa: You are lazy like the men 
already. And we women have to wait 
on you. 

Jacos: But certainly. That is what 
women were put into the world for, 
to wait on the men. 

Car: Besides, you have nothing else 
to do all day. 

JuLiIANA: Not much. Only cleaning and 
scrubbing and cooking and darning 
and patching and sewing, and tend- 
ing the peat for the fire, and milking 
the cows, and bathing the baby, and 
a few odd little things like that plus 
extras thrown in like seeing that you 
men are comfortable. 

KatrInKA (With a big sigh): I wish I 
had been born a boy. 

Betse (Helpfully): Maybe when you 
grow a little bigger you will grow 
into a boy. 

CarL: You are what you are and you'll 
be what you'll be. I think girls are 
very nice, especially you, my Betje. 

Betse (Curtsies to him, demurely): Oh, 
thank you. I think you are nice, too, 
Carl. 


Lupwie: You two think that because 
Betje has no brothers and Carl has 
no sisters. 

Car: Ah, but you forget. I have a new 
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baby sister. Didn’t you see the little 
pink cushion hanging on my door? 

Lupwice: Sure, I did. But she isn’t old 
enough to count yet. 

Hans: I haven’t a sister, but for a 
cousin Gretchen isn’t too bad a girl. 

GreTCHEN: That is a compliment com- 
ing from you, Hans. 

Hans: When she grows up she is going 
to marry me. Her father has already 
promised it. 

GretcHen: And I suppose I will have 
nothing at all to say. But you are a 
good scout. I could do worse, I 
guess. (Enter JAN and Peter, their 
arms filled with tulips.) 

Jan: The boats have come in all loaded 
with tulips and the market-place is 
full. 

Peter: We are taking these to church 
for Tulip Sunday. 

KatriInKA: What lovely ones! How is 
your father today, Jan? 

Jan: He’s better, thank you. But still 
very angry with that stupid cook. 

GretcHEeN: What stupid cook, Jan? 

Jan: Oh, haven’t you heard? My father 
got a new cook, an American. He 
found a pile of my father’s tulip 
bulbs in a basket in the cellar, and 
cooked and creamed them for onions. 
His prize tulips they were, too. My 
father nearly died of apoplexy. 

Perer: It was a costly dinner. 

Jan: Yes, and most unpalatable, too. 

Hans: We must hurry, Gretchen, if I 
am to get you to Tante Anna’s in 
time for dinner. 

Hiipa: What’s your hurry? Where are 
you going anyway? 

Juuiana: We haven’t played all day 
long. Can’t you stop and play a 
while? 
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GreTCHEN: Oh, no. My Tante Anna is 
expecting me. I must bring her this 
basket of cakes my mother baked for 
her. 


Hans: Yes, let us be on our way to 
Tante Anna’s. 

Lupwie (To the other children): And we 
will go and play on the canal boats. 

KatrinKA: Take care you do not run 
into the Imps of the Dyke, Hans 
and Gretchen. 

Hans: Pooh. Don’t frighten Gretchen. 
Tipsey and Topsey are nothing but 
myths. 

JAN (Seriously): Oh, I don’t know. I 
think there are really imps that live 
along the dykes and cause all the 
trouble when the dykes break. 

Jacos: Ach, such silly fairy tales. You 
must not believe everything you 
hear. 

Lupwia: People in fairy tales are quite 
harmless. 

GreTCHEN: I'll run all the way. I am 
glad I am going to stay all night at 
my Tante Anna’s. 

Hans: I am not though. I have to come 
back all alone. (Laughs.) But I am 
afraid of nothing. 

Betse: Here’s for a jolly good time. 
Let’s go. (Children all join hands, and 
skip around in a circle.) 

Att (Singing to tune of “Solomon 
Levi’’): 

Oh, we are jolly Dutch children and 
we've plenty of things to do 

But we can always spare the time to 
sing and play for you. 

For there is nothing helps so much 
when things seem to go wrong 

As looking at the brightest side and 
singing a jolly song. 


Here is to Holland, tra la la la la la la. 

Here is to Holland, tra la la la la la la. 

Oh, we are jolly Dutch children, and 
we've plenty to do all day, 

But we can always find the time to 
laugh and sing and play. 

(They all skip out left holding hands, 

except Hans and GRETCHEN, who 

start slowly toward right.) 

GRETCHEN: I wish you were going to 
stay all night, too, Hans. (Wistfully) 
I shall miss you. Will you miss me a 
little, too? 

Hans: Well, perhaps a little. 

GRETCHEN (As they stop for a moment 
and look at the dyke): Look, Peter. 
The water looks so calm, and yet it 
can be so dangerous. Can’t it? 

Hans: Only if the dyke should break, 
little silly. It would drown the whole 
town. 

GRETCHEN: How awful that would be! 
But the dyke is really quite safe. 
Nothing ever happens. 

Hans (Shrugs his shoulders): Safe 
enough, I guess. I can’t remember 
anything happening, so I guess 
nothing will. 

GretcHEN: If anything does, I hope 
they will remember to take care of 
my little duck, Tina. She is so small 
she could never swim away herself. 

Hans: Neither could anyone else. The 
water would gobble her up, and you 
and me and everybody. The water 
would be so crazy wild if it ever got 
away from the dyke. 

GretcHEN (In an awed voice): Let’s 
hurry away from it, Hans. I want to 
get to Tante Anna’s quickly. 

Hans (Laughs at her): You are a little 
*fraidy-cat, my Gretchen. You can’t 


ever get away from the dykes as long 

as you live in Holland. But don’t 

worry. (Puts a protecting arm around 

her.) After all, you are a girl. But I 

won’t let anything happen to you 

while you are with me. 

GretTcHEN: It’s funny. I am never 
afraid of anything when I am with 
you, Hans. You are so big and strong. 
I am glad you are my cousin. (Hans 
and GRETCHEN go out right.) 

» ~ » 
Scene II 

Sertinc: The same. That evening. 

At Rise: Hans saunters in holding in 
his hands a toy windmill. 

Hans (Talks to his windmill): You will 

have to keep me company, little 

windmill, until I reach home. I am 
glad that my Uncle Benjamin made 
you for me. (Stops short and looks at 
the dyke.) Oh, my goodness! Oh, MY 

GOODNESS! What shall we do, 

little windmill? There is a leak in the 

dyke. Only a small leak, it is true, but 

a small leak will soon become a big 

leak. It is getting late, and perhaps 

nobody but me will pass this way be- 
fore morning. (Sets windmill down on 
the ground, kneels down and puts his 
finger into the hole.) It is just big 
enough for my finger. I guess we will 
have to stay here, little windmill, 
until someone comes or else the hole 
will get bigger and bigger until the 
whole dyke breaks down. (Settles 
himself into a more comfortable posi- 
tion, and lays his free hand on the 
windmill.) Stay by me, little wind- 

mill. (Chimes or bells ring off-stage. 

Soft music is heard.) I am getting 

very sleepy. Is that music we hear 

little windmill? Whatever shall I do 





to keep awake? My hand is quite 

numb. Pretty soon the whole of me 

will be numb. I only hope I can keep 
my finger in the hole in the dyke. 

(He sleeps. FLowrer Farrres waltz 

in.) 

FLower Farrtes (Singing to the tune of 
“ Daisy Bell’): 

Flower fairies, 
Here by the Zuyder Zee, 
Tend the flowers 
Lovely as they can be. 
Oh, there is nothing sweeter, 
That you must all agree, 
Than sweet tulips on Holland’s ships 
Down by the Zuyder Zee. 
Flower season 
When lovely blossoms grow 
Is the very nicest 
Time that you'll ever know. 
Oh, there is nothing sweeter 
In all the world to see 
Than flower time, sweet flower time 
Down by the Zuyder Zee. 

Hans (As he opens his eyes): You are 
very pretty. You are the fairies that 
all the children talk about. Or maybe 
I am dreaming. 

First FLower Girv: Yes, we are only 
dreams, Hans. But we are staying 
here to keep you company while you 
are here holding the dyke. (Enter 
Trpsrey and Topsey.) 

Tipsey AnD Topsy (Step brush hop- 

ping to the tune of “Ach, du Lieber 

Augustine” as they sing): 

Ach, du lieber Hans, now we'll all 

have some fun, fun, fun, 
For the sun is sinking and this day 
is done. 

You stopped the trickle, but Dutch 

dykes are fickle, 
The Zuyder Zee will break down 
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and drown everyone. 
(They turn cartwheels around the 
stage.) 

Seconp FLower Farry: Oh, dear, what 
did you have to come around for, you 
old trouble-makers? 

Tuirp FLower Farry: Don’t worry, 
Hans. They are only bad dreams. 
Nightmares, you know. 

FourtH Flower Farry: We will watch 
out so they can’t hurt you. 

FirtH Firower Farry: After all, you 
are only dreaming anyway because 
your hand and your body are getting 
numb from the cold water. 

Sixt Flower Farry: We will try to 
make your dream as pleasant as we 
can. 

Tipsgy: Ha, ha. You can’t as long as 
we are here. We will do our best to 
make him miserable. (Makes a face 
at Hans.) 

Topsey: You bet we will. (Tickles 
Hans) 

SeveNntH FiLower Farry: But why? 
What have you got against him? 
Tipsey: He is interfering with our fun. 
We made that hole in the dyke so 
that it would get bigger and bigger 

and drown everybody. 

Topsey: Besides, we like to see people 
miserable. 

Hans: Well, I fooled you. The hole 
isn’t going to get any bigger. 

Tipsty: Pooh. You won’t stay there 
long. We’ll see to that. (Goes to push 
him, but First FLower Farry gets in 
his way.) 

Topsry: What a silly little boy he is!" 

Hans: I certainly shall stay here or the 
whole dyke will give way. When your 
country is in danger you must do 
your best to save it. 


Tipsey: You can’t save it. The dyke 
will give way anyhow. (Shrugs his 
shoulders.) Heaps of fun it would be, 
too. 

Hans (Sighs): Ouch, my hand hurts; it 
is so cold. 

Topsey: Certainly it is cold. You don’t 
think we would warm the water for 
you, do you? 

Tresey (Coazxingly): Come along now, 
remove your finger and come and 
dance and sing with us. 

Hans (Pushes with his free hand): Go 
away and leave me alone. Go away, 
and let me have my nice dreams. 

Topsey: Don’t be silly, Hans. Let the 
old dyke go. It would be such fun to 
see the water pouring out over the 
town. 

Hans: What cute ideas of fun you have! 

Tipsry: We have lots of cute little 
ideas like that. 

Seconp Fiower Farry: Leave him 
alone. You have pestered him enough. 

Turrp FLower Farry: Can’t you see 
how uncomfortable he is? 

Topsrey: Certainly we can. And we 
mean to make him more uncom- 
fortable. 

Tipsey (Tries to pull HANs away by the 
leg): Come on. Try being naughty 
once, and see what fun it is. There is 
no fun in being good all the time. 

Hans: That’s what you think. I am 
often naughty, and I don’t think 
it’s fun. You make people you love 
feel sorry, and you get punished and 
everything. Oh, dear, why doesn’t 
someone come? 

Fourtsa Firower Farry (Sadly): I wish 
we could get help, but we are only 
dreams. Maybe if one of us could go 
to some friend of yours — 











Firta FLower Farry: That’s an idea! 
(Claps her hands.) Tl go. T’ll go 
to little Katrinka in a dream, and 
tell her to come to you. (She runs 
out.) 

Topsey (Jn alarm): Hurry, Tipsey. We 
haven’t much time if that little 
meddler succeeds in reaching Ka- 
trinka. 

SrxtH FLower Farry (Severely): She 
will. The good fairies always suc- 
ceed. Why don’t you both turn over 
a new leaf and join our ranks in- 
stead? 

Topsry: No, thanks. Somebody has to 
create mischief. We like to push 
children off the quays into the water, 
and to make holes in dykes. And we 
like to make wars, and make people 
hate each other, too. 

First Flower Farry: Maybe if we 
recite some poetry for you the time 
will go faster. (She recites) 

Bright little flowers that bloom all 
day 

Make a dull corner more cheerful and 
gay. 

Seconp FLower Farry: 

Tulips and hyacinths bloom every- 
where 

Making dark places more cheerful 
and fair. 

Trpsey (Covers his ears with his hands): 
Oh! Oh! I don’t like it. 

Tuirp Flower Farry: 

Pick them and place them in your 
bright bouquet 
To gladden the table on Tulip Day. 

Fourts FLower Farry: 

Sweet is the message and brimful of 
joy 

That each flower brings to each small 
girl and boy. 
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Fiera Fiower Farry: 

Wherever you are, we want you to 
know 

Of the beauty that blooms where the 
flowers grow. 

SrxtuH Flower Farry: 

Gentle and pure as a Dutch maiden’s 
prayer 

Are the thoughts of the flowers that 
breathe everywhere. 

SEVENTH FLOWER Farry: 

Give the best that you have, as the 
flowers do, 

And the best will always come back 
to you. 

Eicuta FLower Farry: 

The fragrance of flowers is round and 
about 

Trying to put the bad dreams to 
rout. 

Topsey: But that is something you can- 
not do. We are here, and here we 
stay. 

Tipsry: The dyke belongs to us. We 
live here. 

Hans: Go away. 

Topsey: You go away. 

Hans: Try and make me. (Bright light 
shines on Hans.) 

Topsry: See, how the moon shines, 
Hans. Be sensible. Pretty soon you 
won’t be able to feel anything at 
all. 

Tipsey: Stop bothering about a lot of 
people who don’t mean anything to 
you. 

Hans: Everybody means something to 
me. I won’t let the dyke break. 
(Shuts his eyes and prays, as FLOWER 
Farries hum very softly.) Father, I 
cannot fold my hands, but Thou Art 
One who understands. I know Thou 
wilt listen anyway. Help save Thy 
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people from danger, I pray. Give me 
the strength to hold on tight. Please, 
send some help ere morning light. 
(As he has been praying, Tipsey and 
Topsey go, cowering, towards boulder, 
and hide behind it. The stage becomes 
very brightly lighted.) 

Tipsey (Peeks from behind boulder): It 
is the dawn. 

Topsey: Yes, he has won, and we must 
go back into the Zuyder Zee. 

First FLowrer Farry: Good always 
conquers evil. See, someone is coming 
with help. Be of good cheer, Hans. 
(They all run off stage, as the Dutch 
children, led by JAN and KatrinKa, 
carrying lanterns, enter left.) 

KATRINKA: It is true. My dream was 
right. Oh, Hans, Hans, how brave 
you are. I had a dream that you were 
here, so I woke everybody up, and 
here we are. 

JAN (Putting down his lantern): And 
not a moment too soon, I should 
think. (Kneels down beside Hans, and 
takes a plug from his pocket.) See, I 
have brought some plugs to fit into 
the hole. I hope one of them fits. 
The men are on their way with help 
for us. (Gently withdraws Hans’ hand, 


and quickly inserts plug.) Yes, it fits. 
But he has fainted, poor little fellow. 

Hans (Opens one eye): No, I haven’t. 
Only my hand hurts rather badly. 

Jan: Of course it does. Why wouldn’t 
it? Spending the night in the icy 
water. 

Hiipa: Weren’t you scared, Hans? 

Hans: Now that I think of it I was 
scared to death. I am glad that you 
are all here now. But I had some 
very pretty dreams to keep me com- 
pany. 

Jacos: If it were not for you we would 
all be fighting for our lives at this 
very moment. We might even be 
dead. (Bows low to him.) I for one am 
very proud to know you, little hero 
of Holland. 

Hitpa (Curtsies): And so ‘am I. 

JAN: So are we all. 

Hans: When your country and those 
you love are in danger you forget 
everything except that you must do 
something to save them. It is easy 
then to be brave. 

Jan (Fervently) : Of such stuff as you are 
heroes made. 


THE END 
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This Might Happen to You 


by Leona Spain 


Characters 
Jimmy, an ordinary boy. 
Miss Situ, his teacher. 
Memory, his friend. 
Srx Nouns. 
Tue Principat VERB. 
Miss AUXILIARY. 

SettTinG: A schoolroom after three. 

At Rise: Juumy is in his seat laboring 
with pen, paper, and book. The TeacHER 
is grading papers at her desk. Jimmy 
puts away his pen and book and takes 
his paper to Miss Smit. 

Jimmy: Here is my paper, Miss Smith. 
I think I have all the sentences right 
now. (He starts to leave.) May I go? 

Miss Smita: No, Jimmy. (She glances 
over his paper.) These sentences are 
not right. I think . . . yes, every 
one has a mistake in it. (She shakes 
her head.) Is “‘desk”’ a verb? 

Jimmy (Unhappily): No, ma’am. 

Miss Smita: You said so on your paper. 
I think you had better study pages 
sixty-four and sixty-five in your book 
again and try these sentences once 
more. I am going to the office for a 
few minutes. When I come back I 
will check your paper again. (She 
leaves.) 

Jimmy (Going to his seat grumpily): 
Oh, these old nouns and verbs! (Wads 
up his paper and throws it on the 
floor.) I don’t see any difference be- 
tween them. Now I have to do all 
those sentences again! (Takes out his 


book.) Pages sixty-four and sixty-five. 
(Looks at his watch.) It’s already 
half-past three. (He finds the right 
pages and begins to read emphatically.) 
A noun is a name. A noun is a name. 
(He repeats this over and over dreamily 
until he is about to go to sleep. A 
pretty girl tip-toes in and taps him on 
the shoulder. Jimmy straightens up 
quickly, reciting loudly the definition 
of a noun; then he looks over his 
shoulder.) Oh, I thought you were 
the teacher. Say, who are you? 

Grru: I am your Memory. 

Jimmy: My Memory? Why, I thought 
it was up here. (Points to his fore- 
head.) 

Memory: It was too cramped in there. 
I was all pinched and squeezed with 
so many other thoughts that I had 
to leave. 

Jimmy: What do you mean, pinched 
and squeezed? I wasn’t thinking 
anything but, “A noun is a name — 
A noun is a name — A noun is a—” 

Memory: Oh, yes, you were! Your 
mouth was saying, “A noun is a 
name—A noun is a name,” but 
you were thinking as follows: one 
(Counting on her fingers.) I wish I 
could go, it’s getting late; two, I 
wonder if my bicycle tire is down 
again; three, Oh Boy, that new girl 
across the aisle sure is pretty; four, 
I hope we have chocolate pie for 
dessert tonight; and other things. 





Jimmy (Indignantly): I was not! 

Memory: Oh, yes, you were! I am 
your Memory, and I ought to know. 
(Severely.) How do you expect me 
to help you with your school work 
when you think of nothing but things 
outside of school? (Pretends to cry.) 
I try so hard to do right but you 
won’t let me. And then you blame 
me and say it’s my fault. 

Jimmy (Ashamed): Oh, I’m sorry. Don’t 
cry. 

Memory: Will you stop pushing and 
pinching me then? 


Jimmy: Yes, sure . . . I'll try. 


Memory: Well, if you try very hard 
I'll show you how much I can help 
you. 

Jimmy: Can you help me learn all about 
nouns and verbs before the teacher 
comes back? 

Memory: Of course. I can do anything 


if I have the opportunity. Look! 
(Claps her hands six times. Three boys 
and three girls enter with gaily colored 
notebooks.) 

Jimmy (Surprised): Who are they? 

Memory (Her finger on her lips): Shhh! 
(Nods to the siz.) 

Six Boys anp Grruis (Together): We 
are nouns. All nouns are names. 

First Noun (Girl): I represent those 
nouns which name persons, such as 
boy, girl, pupil, teacher, doctor, 
lawyer, soldier, sailor, and so forth. 
Names of particular persons, which 
begin with capital letters, I call 
Proper. Some of them are John, 
Joanne, Christopher Columbus, and 
President Roosevelt. 

Seconp Noun (Boy): I represent all 
nouns which name animals, birds, 
fish, or insects. In my list you will 


find dog, cat, robin, wren, goldfish, 
butterfly, cricket, hippopotamus, 
monkey, and even skunk. 

Tuirp Novun (Girl): I represent all the 
names of places anywhere in the 
world, near and far: country, town, 
city, heaven; and such particular 
places as New York, Washington, 
California, England, or Australia. 

FourtH AND Firra Nouns (Boy and 
girl, together): We represent things. 

Fourta Noun (Boy): Those things 
which you can see or touch — tan- 
gible objects I represent: book, 
desk, chair, box, bracelet, button, 
coat, or hat. 

Firta Noun (Girl): And those things 
we cail intangible: kindness, happi- 
ness, truth, love, honor, justice — 
these are the nouns that I represent. 

SrxtH Noun (Boy): I represent com- 
mittees, clubs, classes or teams. Any 
nouns that name groups of people 
or things are my special interest: 
army, navy, herd, flock, family, jury. 
These are Collective nouns. 

Srx Nouns (Together): Please remem- 
ber us, the nouns who name persons, 
animals, places, things, and groups. 
(They file out.) 

Jimmy (Enthusiastically): Say, they’re 
all right! I think I can remember 
those nouns now. 

Memory: If you don’t recognize them 
now when you meet, they'll be 
very disappointed. I have some other 
friends for you to meet. (Claps her 
hands twice. In comes a very active 
boy and a very efficient-looking girl. 
The girl wears dark-rimmed glasses.) 

Boy (Throwing up his hand): Hi, there, 
Jim! 


Jmummy (Somewhat taken back): Well 





. . « hello! 

Boy (Gesticulating freely): You never 
do know me, and after all I’ve done 
for you, too! I’m the Principal verb, 
a very important fellow! I put all 
the zip and dash in your language. 
In other words, I furnish the action. 

Jrmmy: I can believe that! 

Tue Principat Vers: Of course, some- 
times I need a little help. When I do 
I call on Miss Auxiliary, my helper. 
(Bowing toward her.) She furnishes 
me with such assistants as— 

Miss Avuxiuiary (Reciting efficiently 
like poetry) : 

Be, am, is, are, was, were, been, 
Do, did, does, 
Shall, will, can, could, would, should, 
Must, might, may, 
Have, has, had, 
And seem. 

Tue Principat Vers (Importantly): 
Of course, I’m really the principal 
part of the sentence. I ask, or com- 
mand, or state, or exclaim all the 
time. 

Miss Auxmiary (Quietly but definitely) : 
What about those assertion cases? 

THE Principat VERB (A little subdued): 
Oh, yes, Miss Auxiliary. She’s par- 
ticular about her department. You 
see some sentences don’t need real 
action. They just assert something. 
In that case, I just don’t bother with 
them. Miss Auxiliary puts one or 
more of her helpers to work and they 
take care of the situation very well. 
Well, we must scurry along... . 
Action, you know, we’ve got to have 
action! (Bounds off with Miss Aux- 
IL1ARY following calmly.) So long, Jim! 

Jimmy: So long. Say, he’s really a live 
wire, isn’t he? 
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Memory: Don’t you like him better 
now? 

Jimmy: Yes, I do. Nouns and verbs are 
pretty nice friends, and they sure 
are different! 

Mewmory: Have I helped you, Jimmy? 

Jmmmy: You certainly have. 

Memory: Well, if you’d just let me I 
could make all your school work 
easy. . . . The teacher’s coming. I 
must go. (Stops at the door and 
smiles.) Now, remember, don’t pinch 
me any more! 

Jumy (Smiling): You bet I won't. 
(He picks up his book studiously. The 
TEACHER enters and goes to her desk.) 
Miss Smith, I can do my sentences 
now. 

Miss Smita: All right, Jimmy, bring 
your book to me. (He does so.) Name 
all the nouns and verbs in the sen- 
tences that I read. “The teacher wel- 
comed the visitor.” 

Jummy (Confident and proud) : “Teacher” 
and “visitor” are nouns because 
they are the names of persons. “ Wel- 
comed”’ is the verb. 

Miss Situ: Good, Jimmy. This sen- 
tence: “Bill tossed the stick to the 
dog.” 

Jumy: “Bill,” “stick,” and “dog” are 
nouns. “Tossed”’ is the verb. 

Miss Situ: “Last evening the sunset 
was beautiful.” 

Jmmy: “Evening” and “sunset” are 
nouns and “was” is the verb. 

Miss Smitu: I believe you know the 
difference between nouns and verbs 
now, Jimmy. Take the book and 
read me all the nouns and verbs in 
the sentences we had today. 

Jummy (Reading from the book): The 
nouns are “Charles,” “captain,” 





“team,” “child,” “apple,” “hones- (The six girls in the cast come forward 
ty,” “policy,” “Mary,” “squirrel,” before the curtain and sing to the tune of 
“ August,” “Wisconsin,” and “boat.” “Jingle Bells.’’) 
The verbs are “‘elected,’’ “‘ate,”’ “* Now our play is done; 
“is,” “Shad,” “‘tamed,” “were,”’ We hope you liked it too. 
“fishing,” and “fell.” If it fits your case 
Miss Situ: Every one right! That’s You can wear the shoe. 
very good. What helped you so much? Try what Jimmy did, 
Jimmy (Wisely): A good friend I wasn’t Keep your wits on springs; 
appreciating — my memory. When you’re in the classroom here, 
Miss Smita: You may go now, Jimmy. Don’t think of foolish things. 
Goodbye. 
Jimmy: Goodbye, Miss Smith. (He goes ““Nouns and verbs, nouns and verbs. 
to his seat, puts his book away quickly, Are not hard to learn; 
picks up the crumpled paper he threw If you concentrate in class 
on the floor, tosses it expertly into the Many A’s you'll earn.” 
wastebasket on the way out, and leaves.) 
CURTAIN THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





The Snow Girl 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Peter, a Russian peasant. 
ANNA, his wife. 
Tue Snow CuHILp. 
IvAN, a boy. 
Soni, his sister. 


ScENE I 

SettinGc: Inside a cottage of logs or 
rough wood. 

At Rise: ANNa sits sewing a white coat. 
On the table beside her are a white cap, 

“Bleggings and mittens. ANNA holds up 
finished coat and sighs. Enter Peter, 
with armful of wood, which he lays by 
stove. 

Peter: What’s that you’re making, 
Anna? 

Anna: Oh, a little suit for some poor 
child. How I wish we had one of our 
own to wear it! (Sighs again.) 

Peter: Don’t be sad, Anna. Come out 
in the snow and play you’re a child 
yourself. It’s soft and deep. I'll make 
you a snowman. 

Anna: Oh, Peter, make a little girl out 
of snow! I'll sit here by the window 
and watch. 

Peter: All right. (Goes out, and through 
window is seen shaping figure of 
“snow.” Calling) How big do you 
want her? 

Anna: As big as a little girl. 

Peter: But how big is that? 

Anna (Taking clothes from table and 
handing out): Here, make her to fit 
these clothes. 

Perer: Is that better? 


Anna: Oh, lovely, Peter! She looks 
real. Come in here and look at her. 

Peter (Coming in and looking out win- 
dow): Why, she does look like a real 
girl! 

Anna: See, Peter, the sunset glow is 
making her cheeks pink, just like a 
real child’s! Oh, Peter, she moved! 

Perer: Nonsense! The setting sun has 
dazzled your eyes. 

Anna: But, Peter, see 
wasn’t that way before. 

Perer: That’s so! She must have 
moved! (Runs out and through window 
is seen carrying figure. ANNA runs to 
door and opens it as Peter enters, 
holding by the hand the SNow Girt, 
dressed in the white suit. The SNow 
GirL stands gazing about the room, 
while ANNA, with clasped hands, gazes 
at her.) 

Anna: Oh, you dear little thing! Why, 
Peter, she’s as pretty as a doll! 

Prerer (Standing back to look): Not 
bad, if I do say so. 

Snow Girt: I’m not a doll. I’m alive. 

Anna: We’ve always wanted a real, live 
little girl like you. 

Snow Girt: I’ve always wanted a real 
live Mommy and Daddy. 

Anna: Will you stay with us and be 
our little girl? 

Snow Girt (Looks from one to the other, 
then smiles and runs into ANNA’Ss 
arms): Yes! 

Anna (Hugging her and pressing her 
hands): Bless your heart! Why, your 
hands are cold as ice! Come over by 


her arm 
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the fire and warm yourself. 

Snow Giru (Pulling away): No, no! I 
don’t want to be warm. I want to be 
cold. (Runs to a corner away from 
stove.) 

Peter: Maybe she would like some- 
thing to eat. 

Anna: Oh, yes, a nice hot bowl of soup 
will be good for you. 

Snow Gir.: No, please. I’d rather have 
a nice cold bowl of ice, if you don’t 
mind. 

Peter: Well, let her have what she 
wants. (Takes bowl and goes out. 
Anna places small chair and table in 
corner.) 

Snow Girt: Is that for me? 

Anna: Yes, this will be your own 
corner. 

Snow Giri (Plumping herself down in 
chair): Ow! It’s hard! 

Anna: Oh, I forgot you are used to 
snowdrifts. (Gets pillow and places it 
in chair.) 

Snow Grr: Thank you, Mommy. 
That’s better. (As Perer comes in 
and places bowl of ice on her table) 
Thank you, Daddy. There’s nothing 
as nice as snow and ice. (Eats.) 

Peter: Well, I’d rather have cabbage 
soup, but everyone to his taste. 

Anna: Now I must make you a little 
bed. 

Snow Gir: Oh, I never go to bed! 

Anna: What! Never go to bed? Where 
do you sleep? 

Snow Grru: I don’t sleep. I just play 
out in the snow all night long. 

Anna: Oh, I couldn’t bear to think of 
you all alone out there in the dark 
and cold. 

Snow Grr: I love the dark and cold. 

I dance with the stars and Northern 
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Lights. They’re my playmates. Look, 
I’ll show you how we dance. (Snow 
Gir. dances, while Peter and ANNA 
keep time, either with hands and feet, 
or by striking simple instruments, as a 
small drum and a ukulele fixed up with 
cardboard to look like a balalaika. At 
end of dance, Snow Griru dances out 
door, throwing kisses to Peter and 
Anna.) Goodnight, Daddy! Good- 
night, Mommy! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SceENE II 

SETTING: The same, except that the scene 
beyond the window is green. 

Art Rise: Peter and ANNA looking out 
of window. Sound of shouts and 
laughter offstage. Children run past 
outside. 

Peter: There she is! 

Anna: Look, she can run faster than all 
the others! 

Snow Grrui (Calling offstage): You 
can’t catch me! I can run faster than 
the North Wind! 

Pretrer: See how she flies over the 
ground — as if the North Wind were 
blowing her! 

Anna: You’d better get a bowl of ice. 
She’ll be hungry when she comes in. 

Prerer: Anna, I meant to tell you — 
there’s no ice left in the brook. And 
it’s getting warmer every day. 

Anna: What shall we do? (The door 
Jlies open and the SNow Gir runs in 
and holds it.) 

Ivan (Offstage): Let us in! 

Snow Gir: What will you give me? 

Ivan (Off): An apple. 

Snow Gir: No. 

Ivan (Off): A snowball. 

Snow Grru. Let me see the snowball. 





(Door opens a crack and a hand is 
thrust in holding a snowball which the 
Snow Gru takes.) All right. (Opens 
door. IvAN and SONIA come in. 
Snow Girt licks snowball.) 

Anna: Where on earth did you get a 
snowball? 

Ivan: Oh, there’s a cave in the woods 
where the snow stays all summer 
long. 

Peter: Will you show me where it is? 

Ivan: Come on, I'll show you. (Ivan, 
Perer, and Sonta go out.) 

Anna (To Snow Girt, who has slumped 
down in chair): Aren’t you going 
with them? 

Snow Girt: I’m tired. 

Anna: I never knew you to be tired. 
(Kneeling and putting arms around 
her) What ails my little snowbird? 

Snow Girt: Mommy, the summer 
days are coming when it’s too warm 


for me. I must go away. 


Anna: Go away — and leave us! Oh, 
you can’t, you mustn’t! 

Snow Grrv: I must! (Rises and starts to 
go out.) 

Anna (Holding her by her coat): I won’t 
let you go! (Snow Grr slips out of 
coat and runs out door, leaving ANNA 
holding coat. ANNA stands, dazed, for 
a moment, then starts to run after her, 
but meets PETER coming in.) 

Anna: Oh, Peter, stop her! 

Peter: Stop whom? 

Anna: Our Snow Girl! Didn’t you see 
her? 

Peter: I didn’t see anyone. She must 
be hiding. 

Anna: She has gone away and left us. 

Peter: What do you mean? 

Anna: She was here a moment ago. 
Then she said it was getting too 
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warm and she must go away. And 
now (Holding up coat) this is all we 
have left. (Starts to cry.) 

Peter (Taking her hand): Don’t cry, 
Anna. Maybe she’s just gone to hide 
in some cave for the summer. She'll 
be back. 

CURTAIN 
~ * + 
Scene III 

Tiwe: Siz months later. 

Setrtine: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: Anna seated with folded hands. 
Peter looking out of window. 

Perer: It looks like snow. 

Anna: I wish it would. The days seem 
so long and gloomy. 

Peter: There’s a stillness in the air 
like snow. 

Anna: It’s always still now. 

Peter: It is snowing — and here’s 
someone coming! (A knock at the 
door.) 

Anna: Who’s there? 

Sonia (Offstage): Me. 

Ivan (Offstage): It’s we—Ivan and 
Sonia. 

Peter (Opening door): Come in, chil- 
dren. 

Anna (Smiling): Well, what do you 
want, Rosy Cheeks? 

Ivan. It’s snowing. Can we — may we 
take the Snow Girl’s sled? 

Anna: Take our Snow Girl’s sled? 

Ivan: Only soI can give my sister a ride. 

Perer: It may as well be used. 

Anna: Yes, yes, she would want you to 
have it. (Peter brings sled.) Wait 
now, perhaps her coat will fit Sonia. 
(Takes coat from peg.) 

Son1a: No, that’s the Snow Girl’s coat. 

Anna: But she doesn’t need it now. 

Son1a: She will. 





Ivan: What do you know about it? 
Snow Gir (Singing offstage) : 

See it snowing! 

See it blowing! 

Snowflakes filling all the air! 

AnNA: What was that? 

PeTerR: It was the wind. 

Sonta: Oh! (As all stand listening, the 
Snow Gru comes in, runs to PETER 
and ANNA and hugs them.) 

Snow Girt: Here I am! 

ANNA: It can’t be! 

Peter: It is! 

SontA (Dancing): She’s come! The 
Snow Girl’s come! 

Ivan (Dancing): Now we can all have 
fun! 


Snow Grrv: Of course I came! I'll al- 
ways come! 

AuL (Joining in a Russian Hopak, a 
jolly dance with plenty of stamping, 
and singing to Hopak tune): 

See it snowing! 

See it blowing! 

Snowflakes filling all the air! 
Sleighbells jingle, 

Cheeks a-tingle, 

Children shouting everywhere, 
Oh, oh, here we go, 

Riding, sliding through the snow! 
Oh, oh, we’ll have fun, 

Winter really is begun! 


THE END 


Strawberry Cottage 


by Esther 


Characters 
MorHER JANE 
GRETEL 
PETER 
Dou.-BaBy 
ELIzABETH 
Tue Krinoe’s HERALD 

SETTING: A room in the cottage of a poor 
fisherman. 

At Rise: Moruer JANeE is standing at 
the window, peering anxiously through 
the curtains. She is a tall, neat person 
in a faded house-dress. GRETEL, her 
little daughter, is sitting behind the 
table reading a story-book. GRETEL is 
also neatly, but shabbily, dressed. 

GrereL (Looking up): Why do you 
keep watching from that window, 
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Cooper 


Mother Jane? 

Mortuenr: I was hoping to see Father’s 
boat, dear. (PETER enters.) 

PETER (Ezcitedly) : The King is going to 
be in the village today. 

GretTEL: Oh, Mother, may I go to see 
him? 

Moruer: Oh, no, dear! You’ve been 
ill, and you are not yet well enough 
to leave home even for a little while. 

Peter (To his sister): Never mind. I'll 
tell you all about it. (MorHEer JANE 
walks behind GRETEL, reaches Pr- 
TER’S side and puts her left arm about 
him. GRETEL, much disappointed, 
wali.s slowly around the right side of 
table, dragging her finger along its top, 
her head drooping.) 





Moruer: Peter, I wish I could let you 
go to the village — 

Peter (Surprised and hurt): You mean 
I can’t go? 

Moruer: I want you to pick wild 
strawberries for me this afternoon. 
You know how thickly they grow 
here, and they are ripe now. 

Peter: Of course, I know. That’s why 
people call our house Strawberry 
Cottage. But why must I pick them 
today? 

Moruer: Because our money is gone, 
and we have only a little bread and 
milk left. You can sell the straw- 
berries tomorrow in the village mar- 
ket. We must have money, Peter. 

Peter: But when Father comes — 

Moruer: Father’s boat is very late, 
and there have been heavy storms 
at sea. Perhaps — perhaps he is in 
trouble! 

Peter: In trouble? 

Grete. (Frightened): Oh, Mother! 

Moruer: There, children. We must not 
think of that now. We will wait for 
him, and hope for his safety. 

Perer: Don’t worry, Mother Jane. I'll 
pick the strawberries. I’m sure the 
King will come here again some day 
— and I can see him then. 

Moruer (Smiling): Thank you, little 
son. When Gretelisentirely wellagain, 
she and I will help with the picking. 
Just now I cannot leave her to care 
for the baby alone. You'll find a 
basket for the berries hanging outside 
the door. 

Peter: I'll fill it to the top! (He goes 
out cheerfully.) 

Moruer: I knew Peter would help! He 
is such a good boy. (Sighs) Well, I 
must finish the mending. (MoTHER 


sits in chair behind table, takes some 
cloth from the work-basket and sews 
busily. GRETEL walks over to the crib 
and peers inside.) 

GreETEL: Mother, I think Baby Sister 
is awake? Please, may I hold her? 
Moruenr: Yes, of course, dear. (GRETEL 
carefully lifts the doll from the crib and 
sits in the rocking-chair. As she rocks, 
she sings a lullaby. She has finished 
the song and is starting to repeat it 
when Peter, outside, calls, “‘ Mother 
Jane!” He enters quickly, leading a 

pretty little girl in a white dress.) 

Perer: Here’s a little girl! I found her 
in the lane and she says she’s lost. 

Moruer: Lost? Why, who can she be? 
I know all the children who live near 
us! (Puts the sewing down and holds 
out her hand.) Come here, little one. 
(The little girl goes to the table.) 

GReETEL (Putting baby back in the crib): 
What’s your name, little girl? 

Cup: ’Lizabeth. 

Moruer: Elizabeth? That’s a pretty 
name. Won’t you sit down? (The 
little girl climbs into the chair at left of 
table.) 

GreteEL: Where do you live? 

EvizaBetu: I live at home. 

Moruer Jane: Your father and mother 
— what are their names? 

Evizasetu: I think — just Father and 
Mother. 

Peter: Who can she be? 

ExuizaBetu (Pointing to the table): I’m 
hungry. 

Moruer: Of course, she is! Give her 
some milk, Gretel, and one of those 
cookies Granny Martha sent over. 
(GretEL, at right edge of table, pours 
milk into a cup and gives it, with a 
cookie, to the child, who begins to eat 
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Moruer: How did you happen to 
wander away? 

EvizABETH: I didn’t wander away. I 
ran away. 

GreTEL: A little thing like you? Why? 

ELizABETH: I don’t know. I just went. 

PereR: She was eating strawberries 
when I found her. 

ELizABETH: I like *trawberries. (A 
stamping of feet is heard outside. 
There is a knock and the King’s 
HERALD rushes in.) 

Heratp (To Moruer JANE): Good 
lady, I am seeking — (Stops, seeing 
ELIZABETH, and hurrying around in 
front of her, drops to one knee.) Your 
Highness! I have found you at last! 

ELizABETH: Rise, and go away. I am 
busy. 

Morner (Standing in surprise): High- 
ness? 

HeraLp (Rising): Madam, this is the 
only daughter of the King — Prin- 
cess Elizabeth Julietta Anastasia 
Maria! His Majesty is visiting your 
village today and the Little Princess 
somehow became lost in the crowd. 

GRETEL: Princess! 

Prerer: A little thing like her — a Prin- 
cess? 


Herautp (Taking EvizaBpetu’s hand): 
Come, Your Highness! Please come! 
Your father is waiting. (To MorHer 
JANE) You will be rewarded, Madam. 
Tomorrow, the King will send you 
the bag of gold he offered for her safe 
return. (He starts out, leading the 
PRINCESS. ) 

EvizaBetu (Looking over her shoulder): 
I’m coming back to play, some day. 
(The Heravp and EvizaBetu leave.) 

Moruer: The little Princess, herself — 
and we were too surprised to kneel 
before her! 

GReETEL: I don’t think she minded. 

Peter: Mother, did you hear? A bag of 
gold —all for us! (GreTEL turns 
toward window, starts in surprise, then 
runs to peep between the curtains.) 

GRETEL (In excitement): Mother Jane! 
Peter! Father’s boat is coming! 

Moruer (Hurrying to her side): It’s 
true! Oh, children, he’s safe! (She 
takes the baby from the crib and hurries 
to the center of the stage. PETER is on 
her left, GReTEL on her right.) We'll go 
to meet him! And with the King’s 
gold, he can buy his own boat. The 
next time he goes to sea — we'll go 
along! 

THE END 


Ke 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Ceiling 


by Doris Halman 


Characters 
JOHN, the grocer. 
Martna, his wife. 
Freppy, their son. 
Berry, their daughter. 
Britt Truman, the grocer’s helper. 
Mars. Brrcu, a lady customer. 
Tre: May 17, 1942. 
Sertine: A desk at night —a grocery 
store. 
At Rise: The stage is in darkness except 
for a shaded desk lamp which throws its 
pool of light on the flat surface of the 
desk and on the man who is sitting 
behind it, working. He is about fifty, 
with a normally good-natured face 
which now is creased and drawn in 
lines of weariness. He is in his shirt 
sleeves, and wears an apron. On the 
desk are account books from which, 
slowly and painstakingly, with pencil 
and paper, he is compiling a long list. 
An invisible clock is striking the hour 
of nine. 
Tue Grocer (Mumbling to himself): 
Tomato soup—ten cents a can. 
. . . Tomatoes, canned — eighteen. 
. . . Corn — percan, — eleven... . 
(In the narrow circle of light there now 
appears a yawning youngster, twelve 
years old. He has a book in his hand.) 
Tue Grocer’s Son: Dad... . Hey, 
— Dad! 
Tue Grocer (Looking up with diff- 
culty): Eh? Oh, it’s you, Freddy, — 
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run away and play! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: I can’t. Mom says 
I’ve got to go to bed now — it’s nine 
o'clock! 

Tue Grocer (Abstractedly) : Is it? Well, 
all right, then, go to bed — good 
night, son... . 

Tue Grocer’s Son: No! My arithme- 
tic for tomorrow — you said you'd 
help me! 

Tue Grocer: Not now .. . I’ve got 
all the arithmetic I can do right 
here! ... 

Tue Grocer’s Son: But, Dad, you 
promised you'd help me! It'll only 
take you a minute, — you're a gro- 
cer, — and it’s a grocery store prob- 
lem! 

Tue Grocer: Yes? Well, the Govern- 
ment’s given me a bigger grocery 
store problem than your teachers 
ever thought of! I can’t stop now, 
Freddy, maybe in the morning. . . . 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Aw, no — then 
it'll be late — and everybody’ll be 
hurrying. Please, Dad! 

Tue Grocer: Listen, son—TI wish | 
could, — but I brought these ac- 
count books home from the store two 
nights ago to work on and I’ve 
worked on ’em ever since, and I’m 
not through yet — and I can’t stop! 
The Government says I can’t! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Why does it? 

Tue Grocer: Because I’ve got to put 
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up a list of these prices by tomorrow, 
where everyone in town can see ’em! 
And change all my prices to match! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Why? 

Tue Grocer: Because of the ceiling! 
(Tue Grocer’s Son looks up.) No, 
no, no,—not the ceiling in this 
room, — it’s a law—a new law, 
about the price of food! I have to 
charge the same price on most every 
kind of food, that I charged last 
March, — that’s the top the law’ll 
allow me to get from now on — 
that’s the ceiling! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Why? 

Tue Grocer: I don’t know why — to 
make things harder for us, I guess! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: If it’s going to 
make things harder for us, Dad, 
don’t do it! 

Tue Grocer: I’ve got to, — it’s the 
law, and all my life I’ve been law- 
abiding, and I’m going to stay that 
way, whether I see the right or wrong 
of it — (Sighs) till I go out of busi- 
ness! ... 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Gosh — are you 
going out of business? 

Tue Grocer: Not if I can help it —but 
this’ll probably force me out... . 
Now, Freddy, will you please go 
away, and. . . (Into the light comes 
a sweet-faced woman in her late for- 
ties.) 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Freddy! . . . 

THe Grocer’s Son (Guiltily): Aw, 
well, look, Mom... . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: I thought you’d 
be bothering your father, if I took my 
eyes oif you! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: But he prom- 
ised... . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: He’s busy — he 
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can’t help you now — so you go on to 

bed, like a good boy! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: But .. . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Look at you 
—tired half to death, — goodness 
knows how many miles you tramped 
this afternoon when school was out, 
collecting rubber and tin for the 
government! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: I got more’n the 
other guys got! I got the most! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: I know you did, 
and I’m proud of you — but now you 
need your rest, so run along! Say 
good night to Dad — hurry! 

THE Grocer’s Son (Reluctantly): Good 
night, Dad... . 

Tue Grocer: ’Night, son... . 

THe Grocer’s Son (Disappearing, 
yawning): I sure hope you won’t get 
forced out of business! ... (THE 
GROCER covers his mouth and yawns 
too — then shakes his head vigorously 
and turns back to his books.) 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: What’s that 
about getting forced out of business, 
John? 

Tue Grocer: I told him I probably 
would be — thanks to this new ceil- 
ing on food prices! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: You should not 
do that — talk against the govern- 
ment to a boy twelve years old! 

Tue Grocer: I guess I hadn’t ought to 
—I’m sorry, Martha, but it’s the 
way I feel, and I’m too dang tired to 
watch my words. All day in the 
store — and then this for the past 
two nights. Freddy’s lucky he can go 
to bed—I can’t—not all night 
tonight, I shouldn’t wonder. So don’t 
wait up for me! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: All right, dear. 


John, is it really so bad, the ceiling, I 
mean? 

Tue Grocer: It’s pretty tough for lots 
of reasons. One is that other costs are 
rising — costs without any ceiling on 
‘em, and I have to pay those — help, 
for instance. Do you know I have to 
pay my clerk double what I paid a 
better clerk a year ago? 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Yes, dear, you’ve 
often said it, since you had to hire 
that lazy Bill Truman... . 

Tue Grocer: A year ago, he couldn’t 
keep a job. Now everybody in town 
wants him, with so many of the 
boys gone off to camp, so I had 
to bid high or nothing. And I can’t 
do the work alone. (He frowns and 
sighs.) Though this past week, I 
must say, I could’ve! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Why? Hasn’t 
business been good? You didn’t tell 
me. 


Tue Grocer: I didn’t want to worry 


for tomorrow — May 18th — when 
prices go down again. .. . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Well, you can’t 
blame them. . . . I never thought 
about it from the store’s point of 
view, John: I’ve been doing it, too. I 
put off getting my new summer dress 
and the shoes I need... . 

Tue Grocer: There you are! Women! 
. . . Maybe you can’t buy the things 
at all, if you wait long enough. I 
won’t have any money for you to buy 
"em with! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Now, John, you 
said yourself, yesterday, that Mrs. 
Birch, whose husband’s a superin- 
tendent at the new airplane factory, 
came in and bought a big order. 


Tue Grocer: Yes, she did, but after 
tomorrow I’m going to lose her, my 
best customer — and do you know 
why? Because she can’t get the 
way this confounded ceiling works 
through her head! She thinks I'll be 
charging the same for food as the cut- 
rate chain store grocery charges, — 
and if I don’t, I’m a crook! She dared 
to say as much, right to my face! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: But couldn’t you 
explain. . . ? 

Tue Grocer: I tried to explain! That 
the ceiling would be my highest prices 
charged last March, not theirs! Be- 
cause they’re cash and carry, and I 
deliver. Because they can buy in 
huge quantity cheaper than I can! 
But she can’t see that! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: The Government 
saw it, John, and provided for it, so 
they’re really fair, dear. 

Tue Grocer: Maybe in little things, 
but, Martha, before this law was 
passed, we had a chance to prosper 
for the first time in our lives. I had a 
chance to make real profits... . 
Here’s this town, that used to be a 
small town. Now it has an airplane 
factory, and there’s lots of money to 
spend, and more people to spend it, 
more demand than supply — and 
if I could only raise my prices to 
match. . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: You can raise 
them on fruit and fresh vegetables 
and dairy products and some kinds of 
meat. ... 

Tue Grocer: Yes, and I do, but some- 
body else gets the profit — don’t 
ask me who. It’s not the farmer. He 
charges me high, because his own 
costs have gone up — transportation 
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and his hired help and fodder. My 
customers pay out to me, and I pay 
out to him, and he pays out to these 
others ... and there’s no profit. 
But if I could only raise all my 
prices. ... 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Wouldn’t it be 
profiteering? 

Tue Grocer: No! The money’s there 
to be spent, and is being spent, and 
why shouldn’t I have some of it? 
Martha, do you know how much 
money they estimate’s going to be 
spent in this country this year? 
Not counting savings and taxes — 
eighty-six million dollars! Eighty-six 
million — but we'll be poorer than 
before! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Well, it — does 
sound terrible, dear, when you put it 
that way .. . but you’re so tired, 
maybe you’ve mixed things up. . . . 
John, can’t you stop working now? 

Tue Grocer: No, I can’t. I’ve got to 
finish the list tonight, and it’s past 
nine, and I’m nowhere near finished 

. if I’d guessed how long it would 
take, I’d have . . . (From the dark- 
ness there now comes a girl’s gay 
voice.) 

Tae Grocer’s Daucuter: Dad! Yoo 
hoo! Dad, where are you? 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: There’s Betty — 
I'll tell her you’re busy. (As she dis- 
appears into the shadows of the stage) 
Your father’s busy, Betty! .. . 

Tue Grocer’s Daucurer (Still un- 
seen): I only want to see him for a 
minute, Mom! (She comes into the 
light. She’s eighteen, and pretty, and 
has just entered from outdoors, with 
wraps and purse.) Hi, Dad! I won’t 
stay! 
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Tue Grocer: Hello. What do you 
want? 

Tue Grocer’s Davueuter: A dollar! 
May I have it, please? 

Tue Grocer: In the morning. . . . 

THe Grocer’s Davuacuter: No, it’s 
got to be now! I’ve got to take it over 
to Sue Cartwright! I had to borrow 
it from her on the way to the Red 
Cross benefit play rehearsal, to buy 
some props with, and I promised she 
could have it back tonight. 

Tue Grocer: Well, all right — here, 
Betty. (He gives her money from his 
pocket.) But be careful and don’t 
spend too much these days! ... 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter: I won’t, 
Dad, thanks. But it’s in an awfully 
good cause, you know! (She opens 
her purse, displaying a bulging wad of 
greenbacks.) 

Tse Grocer: Your purse is full of 
money! 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter (Laughing): 
Sure! (She shows him the wad, then 
puts it back, and the real bill on top, 
and closes the purse.) But it’s only 
false, fake money, Dad, for the stage! 
Just one of the props for our Benefit, 
that I brought home with me, so it 
wouldn’t get lost! 

Tue Grocer: I see. .. . Well, run 
along with you, I’ve got to work. 
Good night! 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter (Disappear- 
ing): "Night, angel! (She calls back 
from the darkness.) Wish I could help 
you! 

THe Grocer (Alone): Nobody can 
help me. (He bends over his books 
again.) If only somebody could. . . . 
If only this cursed ceiling didn’t 
exist. . . . Well, now let’s see .. . 


March. . . . Macaroni in March 
was... (He yawns.) Small size, 
eight cents.... Large size, ten 
cents. . . . Is that right? Oh, Lord, 
I’m so tired, I can’t see straight any 
more. ... The entries blur.... 
(He nods. His hands drop from 
the book, and the pages turn, losing 
the place. With an effort, he sits 
up, tries to find the place again.) 
Here, this won’t do. . . . Where’s 
that page? ... Where's March? 
.. + March... March... . (His 
voice grows drowsier, and the mumble 
turns into march time.) Rice, eight 
cents ... March!... Peas... 
fourteen a can... March!... 
Crackers . . . ten cents a box... . 


(The pencil drops from his hand. His 
head drops forward on the desk. The 
lamp begins to dim, and slowly goes 
out entirely.) March ... tired... 
everybody . 


. . gotto . . . March! 
(In the darkness, feet begin to tramp 
in march time. This will cover the 
removal of the desk and chair to a 
corner of the full set, which is masked 
by a high stack of groceries, poster 
displays, etc. Meanwhile, the Grocer’s 
steady mumble continues from the same 
spot where he was sitting, but it is 
growing fainter.) Men . . . march- 
ing in camps... England and 
Ireland . . . Iceland, Alaska... . 
March! .. . In Australia . . . Af- 
rica... China.... March.... 
Men. ... Got to win the war! 

. . Ships . . . on the ocean... . 
Planes . . . ceiling zero. . . . Ceil- 
ing...no ceiling.... (The 
marching feet have stopped. His voice 
comes up again, excited and strong.) 
No ceiling! No ceiling! There mustn’t 
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be a ceiling! I tell you there mustn’t. 
..« (The lights now come full up, 
suddenly, to reveal the grocery store in 
the full light of day. It is just like any 
other grocery store, except — it hasn’t 
any ceiling! The Grocer, in shirt 
sleeves and apron, is standing where 
the desk was, staring upward. Then, 
from the door to the street, downstage 
left, the GRocER’s Hevper enters. He 
is a gangling lad in his early twenties, 
and all his movements are slow — ez- 
aggeratedly slow, because none of this 
is real now. His voice is slow, too. He 
has a stack of small, square cards in 
one hand, and a stack of slightly 
larger, rectangular cards in the other.) 

Tue Grocer’s Hetrer: What’s the 
matter, Boss? (Getting no answer, he 
comes over and joins the Grocer, fol- 
lowing his gaze upward.) Hey, where’s 
the ceiling? 

Tue Grocer: I don’t know. The Gov- 
ernment was going to put it on today 
— but it isn’t on! 

Tue Grocer’s HELPER: Say, that’s 
right! . . . There’s no ceiling at all! 

Tue Grocer: It’s too good to be true! 
Now we don’t have to put our prices 
down, Bill! We don’t have to — do 
you hear me? 

Tae Grocer’s Hevtrer: Yeah. Then 
you don’t want these new low price 
cards I brought from the printer’s. 
What’ll I do with ’em? 

Tue Grocer (Overjoyed): Throw ’em 
away! 

Tae Grocer’s Hetrer: All right! 
Whee! . . . (He sends the small square 
cards flying all over the store, like a 
snowfall.) Want me to put yester- 
day’s prices back? 

Tue Grocer: No! No, Bill — not on 
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Tue Grocer’s Heirer: Why not? If 
things are going to cost the same as 
yesterday. ... 

Tue Grocer: They aren’t! They’re go- 
ing up! Way up—so I can make 
some money at last! Quick — go 
back to the printer’s and order some 
new cards! I want ’em in five minutes! 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: The printer’s 
busy! 

Tue Grocer: I’ve got to have ’em! 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: The printer’s 
so busy, he asked me to take this set 
of ceiling prices to the dry goods 
store down the street. He asked me to 
deliver ’em for him, but it went clean 
out of my head, because I’m lazy! 

Tue Grocer: It doesn’t matter now — 
there won’t be a ceiling there, either! 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: Say, that’s 
right! I'll throw ’em away, too! 

Tue Grocer: Wait! Let me see those 
cards! (He snatches them from his 
Hevper.) One-ninety-five. 
Three-ninety-five. . . . Ten ninety- 
five! . . . Just what I want! Come 
on, Bill! (He starts feverishly down the 
counters with the cards.) 

Tue Grocer’s Heiper: Huh? 

Tue Grocer: Help me! (Puts up a 
black-printed card.) A dollar and 
ninety-five cents for a can of toma- 
toes, beginning today! I'll be rich! 
I'll raise your wages! I'll spend my 
winter in Florida, and send Freddy 
to college, and buy Betty a fur coat, 
and get Martha a couple of servants! 
Three dollars and ninety-five cents 
for a small can of vegetable short- 
ening! Ten-ninety-five for a large 
can! (As he puts up these outrageous 
signs, the street door opens, and the 
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Lapy CusToMER comes in, closing it 
again behind her. She has prosperity 
written all over her —in exaggerated 
ways.) And seven-ninety-five for 
. . « Who’s that? 

Tue Grocer’s Hetrer (Admiringly): 
It’s Mrs. Birch, the wife of the 
superintendent at the airplane fac- 
tory. She’s got money! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Of course, I’ve 
got money! I’ve never had so much 
money! I have eighty-six million 
dollars to spend this year, and I want 
to spend it! . . . Give me a can of 
baked beans! 

Tue Grocer: There’s no ceiling today. 
The price has gone up to five dollars 
and ninety-five cents. 

Tue Lapy Customer: Is that all? 

Tue Grocer (Quickly changing cards 
from the stack in his hand): No, I 
made a mistake — ten dollars ninety- 
five! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Good! My hus- 
band makes a lot of money, and 
there’s nothing to spend it on, and I 
want to spend it! How else can I show 
people I’m rich? I'll take the can, 
and here’s eleven dollars! (She opens 
her purse and pays the Grocer — 
this should be done with real money 
which the audience can see.) 

Tue Grocer (Digging in his pocket): 
Your change! (He hands her a nickel.) 

Tue Lavy Customer: A nickel — 
what’s a nickel? (She laughs and 
throws it away. It falls behind the 
counter.) 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: Yeah, what’s a 
nickel? I wouldn’t stoop to pick it 
up, even if I wasn’t lazy! Let it lie! 

Tue Grocer: What else can I sell you, 


Mrs. Birch? 





Tue Lapy Customer: One of every- 
thing in the store — how much will 
that be? 

Tue Grocer: I don’t know, I’d have 
to sit up nights to figure it out, and 
I’m tired 
I'll do; I'll let the order go for a 
hundred thousand dollars — that all 
right? 

THe Lapy Customer: All right? 
That’s a bargain, it’s wonderful! 
Here you are, Mr. Grocer. (She takes 
from her purse and gives him a stu- 
pendous roll of bills topped by real 
money. As she does so, the street door 
opens again, and the Grocrer’s WIFE, 
all excited, hurries in.) 

Tue Grocer (Turns and sees her): 
Martha! Martha, look — there isn’t 
any ceiling today, after all! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: I know it, John 
— I went to the dry goods stores to 
buy my new dress and a pair of 
shoes — and I found out there! 

Tue Grocer: I’ve just made a hundred 
thousand dollars! 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: That’s nice, dear, 
give it to me. It’ll do for the down 
payment on the dress and the shoes! 
(She takes the big roll from his hand.) 

Tue Grocer: But... . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire (Laughing): You 
don’t think you’re the only one, do 
you, with no ceiling? I said I’d come 
and get the money from you, and be 
right back — but I expected all of it. 

Tue Grocer: All of . . . how much? 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Two hundred 
thousand! Oh, John, isn’t this won- 
derful? Having money to spend? 

THe Grocer: I... but I haven’t 
got it to spend, if I make a hundred 
thousand and you spend twice 


that! .. 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: You'll make 
some more, my darling! The day’s 
just begun! You’ll make hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands on your 
groceries by night! 

Tue Grocer: Yes, but — if you go and 
spend them somewhere else, where’s 
my profit? 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: You can get it 
back from the wife of the man who 
owns the dry goods store! 

Tue Grocer: But then — where’s his 
profit? Where’s anybody’s profit from 
the higher prices? . . . (The street 
door opens again to admit the Gro- 
CER’S DAUGHTER.) 

Tue Grocer’s Davucutrer: Daddy, 
where are you? Qh, there you are! 
Hello, Mom! Hello, Bill! Good 
morning, Mrs. Birch! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Good morning, 
Betty. 

Tue Grocer’s Hetper: Hi! .. . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Hello, dear, — 
are you going to another rehearsal of 
the Red Cross Benefit? 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter: Yes! We’re 
raising the cost of the tickets to 
twenty-five dollars apiece. ; 
Have you heard, there’s no ceiling 
price on anything? Everybody’s 
going to be rich! 

Tue Grocer: Betty. .. . 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter: What’s the 
matter, Dad? Aren’t you rich yet? 
You will be! I met everybody I knew 
out on Main Street, and they’re all 
spending at every place they come 
to! They’re all making money by the 
minute and spending it again by the 
half-minute! It’s the most exciting 
thing I ever . . . (Again the street 
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door opens, this time admitting the 

Grocer’s Son in his Boy Scout 

uniform.) Oh, there’s Freddy! Hello, 

Freddy! 

THe Grocer’s Son: Hello, Sis, — 
you’re just the person I want to see! 

Tue Grocer’s Daucuter: What for? 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Because I’m col- 
lecting! For the government! 

Tue Grocer’s Daueuter: What? 

THe Grocer’s Son: False money! 
Folks are getting out of real money, 
and the Government can’t print it 
fast enough, so they sent us kids out 
to collect the other kind! Then we’re 
going to distribute it to people, so’s 
they can spend it! 

Tue Grocer: But — it isn’t real, son! 
It hasn’t any buying power! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Aw, Dad, you’re 
way behind the times — sure it has! 
If everybody uses it to buy and sell 
with, what’s the difference? They’re 
taking it out of children’s games, 
and . . . come on, Sis, you’ve got a 
wad of it from that stage show — 
give it to me. 

Tue Grocer’s DauGuter: Well, . . . 
(She takes the false money out of her 
purse.) Here! ... 

THe Grocer’s Son (Grabbing it): 
Thanks! Gosh, it’s all thousand- 
dollar bills! (He runs out, banging the 
street door behind him.) 

Tue Grocer (Heavily): Buying and 
selling with false money . . . I don’t 
want any of it... . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Oh, cheer up, 
John, you'll have to take it. That’s 
all there'll be by nightfall! Well, I 
must go back to the dry goods store 
and pay my deposit! Good-bye, 
everybody! (She goes out.) 
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Tue Grocer: There goes my hundred 
thousand dollars, and she still owes a 
hundred thousand more. Where’m I 
going to get that? (The telephone on 
the counter, rear, beside the cash regis- 
ter, begins to ring.) Excuse me — got 
to answer the phone. (Jt rings again 
before he reaches it. Then, through the 
next little scene, we see him going 
through the following pantomime in 
dumb show. He quotes prices into the 
*phone, writes down an order, hangs 
up, starts back to the others, is recalled 
by another ring from the ’phone, writes 
another order, etc. He does all this four 
or five times, each time feverishly fast. 
Meanwhile.) 

Tue Grocer’s DauGcuter: Why didn’t 
you answer it, Bill, and save Daddy 
the trouble when he has a customer? 

Tue Grocer’s Hetper: Aw, I’m lazy, 
—and anyway he wouldn’t let me 
today — I don’t know the new prices 
yet! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Aren’t you going 
to the rehearsal, Betty? 

Tue Grocer’s Daucurer: Yes, I 
ought to, Mrs. Birch, but I haven’t 
got the false money any more, and 
they'll expect me to bring it... . 

Tue Grocer’s Heper: Say, there’s 
a couple of real five-dollar bills in the 
cash register; would those be any 
good to you, Betty? I can get ’em for 
you — they’re not big enough to buy 
anything with today! 

Tue Grocer’s Daveuter: That’s 
right, go ahead! (He goes to the cash 
register and, without disturbing the 
Grocer who is still on the "phone, 
rings up No Sale and removes the 
money.) Isn’t that funny, Mrs. Birch 
— real money having no value? 


Tue Lapy Customer: It has, if you get 
enough of it! As long as the war lasts, 
my husband’ll get more and more! 

Tue Grocer’s Davucuter: I bet he 
won't! I bet, after today, they'll pay 
him in false money! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Oh, they'll have 
to, won’t they, if there’s nothing else 
left in the country? (Then she bright- 
ens.) But what difference does it 
make, if I can spend it? No difference 
at all. 

Tue Grocer’s DauGuter (Taking the 
two bills and putting them in her 
purse): Thanks, Bill. Just think, 
yesterday they meant something! 
Now they’re worthless. Well, I must 
go! Good-bye, Mrs. Birch! 

Tue Lapy Customer: Good-bye! 

Tue Grocer’s DauGcuter (Opening 
street door): "Bye, Bill! . . . 

Tue Grocer’s Hevprr: "Bye! (She 
goes out, closing the door. Meanwhile, 
the Grocer has finished his last tele- 
phone conversation, and now he comes 
forward jubilantly.) 

Tue Grocer: Listen, — listen, folks, 
— I’ve just sold out my entire stock 
to the ladies of the town! All of it — 
at my new prices! I’ve made a mil- 
lion dollars at this hour of the morn- 
ing, and I needn’t worry about my 
wife’s new dress — I needn’t worry 
about anything! I’m a millionaire! 
It’s false money, but who cares, if 
everybody’s going to use it? 

Tue Lapy Customer: Oh, that’s won- 
derful, Mr. Grocer! Congratulations! 
Did anybody give you a bigger order 
than I did? 

Tue Grocer: All of ’em, Mrs. Birch! 
Each one bigger than the other! 

Tue Lapy Customer (Piqued): Then 
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I want to buy some more! After all, 
my husband, . . . Let me see, I'll 
take... 

Tue Grocer’s Hetrer: We haven’t 
any more stock! 

Tue Grocer: I'll order some! I'll call 
up the wholesaler! (Starts again for 
the phone.) You wait there, Mrs. 
Birch! I'll have it for you! Anything 
you want! (He picks up the "phone, 
and the dumb show begins again, with 
elation at first.) 

Tue Grocer’s Hevrer: He’s a mil- 
lionaire, — are my wages going to go 
up now — boy! 

Tue Lapy Customer: If your wages go 
up, my husband’s salary will go up 
and up and up — and we'll be bil- 
lionaires! Maybe we are now! (The 
Grocer has had his conversation, and 
now he hangs up the receiver and 
comes slowly down; his elation is all 
gone.) Did you get your new stock, 
Mr. Grocer? 

Tue Grocer (His voice heavy again): 
Yes. It'll be here today. But it’ll cost 
me a million dollars. I forgot the 
wholesaler’d go up, too. I haven’t 
any profit! Not even as much as 
before! There’s no ceiling, but there’s 
no profit, either! Everything’s all 
going up together, like a big, crazy, 
inflated balloon. . . . 

Tue Lapy Customer: Oh, I’ve heard 
of inflation — but I never knew what 
it meant! 

Tue Grocer (Hasn’t even heard her): 
And where’s it going to end? Some- 
body tell me where this is going to 
end? (As if in answer to him, church 
bells in the distance begin a brassy, 
joyous clanging. This keeps up to the 
end of the dream.) 





Tue Grocer’s He_per: What’s that? 

Tue Lapy Customer: It’s the church 
bells in the town! They’re ringing 
together! 

THe Grocer’s Heiper: What's it 
mean? (The door bursts open, and the 
GROCER’S SON rushes in with wild 
excitement.) 

Tue Grocer’s Son: Dad! Dad, the 
war’s over! We won! It’s over! 

Tue Grocer: Thank God! 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: Hurray! 

Tae Lapy Customer: Oh, how won- 
derful! But if the war’s over, my 
husband has lost his job. It was only 
for the duration. Mr. Grocer, cancel 
my order, and give me back my 
hundred thousand dollars! 

Tue Grocer: I can’t... . My wife 
has it. . . . She took it to the dry 
goods store. ... 

THe Grocer’s Wire (Coming through 
the open door): John, have you 
heard? The war’s over! 

Tae Grocer: Yes, and we'll celebrate 
it, Martha. But first, go back to the 
dry goods store, and cancel the dress 
and shoes, and bring me Mrs. Birch’s 
money! 

Tae Grocer’s Wire: The hundred 
thousand dollars? Oh, I can’t, dear 
—they haven’t got it at the dry 
goods store. The owner’s wife came 
in and took it and went off to spend 
it half an hour ago, while I was 
there. I don’t know where it is now! 

Tae Lapy Customer: You’ve got to 
get me my money back! I haven’t 
bought anything, and you owe it to 
me! You’ve got to! 

Tur Grocer: Yes. Bill, go over to the 
Government and get me a hundred 
thousand dollars in falsemoney. . . . 
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Tue Grocer’s Son: No, Dad, don’t 
send him, — it’s no use any more, 
now the war’s over! They won’t give 
false money! People have got to buy 
things with real money again! (He 
displays the wad he took before. Tue 
Grocer’s DAUGHTER enters.) See? 
I’m returning this no-good stuff to 
Betty; where is she? 

Tue Grocer’s Davueuter: I’m here! 

Tue Grocer’s Hewper: Boss, I gave 
her two five-dollar bills a few min- 
utes ago, two real ones! Out of the 
cash register! 

Tue Grocer: Give them back, Betty! 
For Heaven’s sake, give them back! 

Tue Grocer’s Davucuter: I can’t, 
Dad! I used them in the rehearsal, — 
one of the characters had to put a 
match to them, and they got burned 
up — that’s what they were for! 

Tae Grocer: Burned . . . my last 
ten dollars. . . . Now I owe every- 
body — huge sums I can’t pay .. . 
I’m ruined! Ruined! 

Tue Lapy Customer: So am I! I 
haven’t a cent to my name... . 
Yes, I have, too, — five cents! Where’s 
that nickel change you gave me? 
Oh, I remember — it fell on the 
counter. . . . Five real cents! Let 
me at it! (She goes to the counter and 
begins frantically searching.) I don’t 
see it.... But it’s here some- 
where! (She begins throwing off cans 
and boxes.) 

Tue Grocer: Stop! 

Tue Lapy Customer (Not stopping): 
I’ve got to find my nickel! It’s all the 
money I have in the world! Help me! 

Tue Grocer’s Son: I'll help! I’m a 
Boy Scout! (He runs behind the 
counter.) Maybe it’s on the shelves up 





here! (He begins throwing everything 
down from the shelves. The din grows 
deafening.) 

Tue Grocer’s Hevper: Hey, let me 
do that, too! It’s fun! (He starts 
wildly throwing everything in sight. 
The Grocer’s WIFE is hit, staggers, 
and falls.) 

Tue Grocer: My wife! Betty, get 
the police, quick! (THe Grocer’s 
DavuGHTER runs out. The light begins 
to dim.) Stop! Stop! (They don’t stop. 
The stage goes completely black, but 
the noise of falling objects continues a 
bedlam, and scuffling feet.) You’ve 
killed her! You’ve ruined me! Stop! 
Stop! Stop! Sudden silence, and 
then he moans.) Stop ... stop... 
stop. ... 

Tue Grocer’s Wire (From the black- 
ness, sharply, anxiously): John! .. . 
(And the circle of light goes on, showing 
the desk and chair back in place — 
and the GRocER collapsed on the desk 
— while the heavy account books have 
fallen to the floor. Tue Grocrr’s 
Wire appears and touches him.) 
What’s going on in here? 

Tue Grocer (Waking up slowly): Eh? 
. . « Oh, O Martha, — is that you? 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: Yes, dear, I 
heard the noise when those account 
books fell to the floor, and I came to 

. Land sakes, don’t stare at me! 

Tue Grocer: But I thought you were 


dead. I thought — they’d killed you 
. . . | must have been asleep. . . 

Tue Grocer’s Wire: You certainly 
were, — all worn out from getting 
the list of prices for that horrid old 
ceiling! 

Tue Grocer: Horrid. . . . Martha, 
let me tell you something. Don’t you 
call it that. I know better now. I 
know why the Government’s doing 
it, and I know how it’s necessary; 
and if I ever kick again at the little 
sacrifice I personally have to make! 
. . . Martha, I had a dream. I guess 
it was a nightmare, but it had a kind 
of sense. All the things that happened 
before I fell asleep over my books got 
together and made this sense. I saw 
what would happen to the country if 
there wasn’t any ceiling put on prices 
now. I saw that no one at all would 
gain from higher prices. I saw the 
value of money go down, and infla- 
tion come bringing false and ruinous 
values, and I’m here to tell you, my 
girl, that ceiling’s going to save the 
country. Every one of us — trades- 
man and customer — ought to be 
glad it’s here! 


THE END 





This play is published here through the codp- 
eration of the Writer’s War Board. Application 
for any commercial productions should be made 
to the Writer’s War Board, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 
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Part Five 





Vocational Guidance Play 








Characters 

Steve Matpos, an airplane mechanic. 

Lou, plane dispatcher. 

OLaF. 

Mr. X. 

Pivot. 

SETTING: An airport waiting-room. 

Ar Rise: Oar is sweeping the floor up 
right. 

Lou is working behind counter. After a 
moment, STEVE comes in. 

Steve (Ezplosively): What a night! 
What a night! The fog’s closed in 
so thick you couldn’t cut it with a 
buzz saw. 

OuaF: She sure bane bad. No planes 
come here tonight, Mister Steve. 

Sreve: Olaf, if there was a plane up 
there tonight, the pilot would have 
to stop every five minutes and scrape 
the fog off the cylinders. 

Lou: Olaf, you want to be more careful 
about closing that door. Something 
just blew in. (Jo Sreve) Oh, I see 
what it is. It’s nothing more than the 
incomparable airplane mechanic, the 
one and only Steve Maldos. . . . 

STEVE (Bowing): I'll take the applause 
now, if you please. 

Otar (Resuming his sweeping): You 
boys bane always yoking, always 
yoking. 

Steve: It’s no joke that a perfectly 
good evening is going to waste. The 
fog’s too thick for anything but a 


































Highways of Tomorrow 
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movie, so let’s roll up the wind sock 
and take one in. 

Lou: That’s the first sensible thing 
I’ve heard out of you today. I never 
expect much from a grease monkey, 
but you’ve got something this time. 
I’ve got something important here 
to finish, so if you’ll wait five minutes 
I'll be with you. 

Steve: Important? Bah! All you do is 
go around trying to impress everyone 
with your importance. How do you 
ever expect to become a big airline 
executive if you go on just putting 
up a bluff. 

Lov: There you are, Olaf. He’s just 
like a lot of other people. He thinks 
there’s nothing to this aviation busi- 
ness except flying planes. 

Sreve: And repairing them. Don’t for- 
get that. 

Lov: You’d never let us forget it. Now 
some day when I’m traffic manager 
of a large airport at fifteen thousand 
per... 

Steve: Per? You mean per HAPS! 
Listen. When you’re traffic manager, 
I'll be maintenance supervisor. Then 
we'll see who is the more important. 

OxaF: That must be one big yob, eh? 
We don’t have one of those. 

Steve: Sure we do. I’m it. (Moves to 
bench.) There’s one job that lug can’t 
claim. He may be manager, dis- 
patcher, personnel man, and all the 


rest rolled up into one, but I’m the 
one who is responsible for equipment 
around here. So I’m maintenance 
supervisor. 

Lov: Don’t let the big words fool you, 
Olaf. He’s still just a mechanic to us. 

Steve: A licensed field and service 
mechanic, if you please. Now if I 
were working in a large airport . . 

Lou (Interrupting): You'd still be a 
mechanic. 

Steve: Well, maybe you’re right. But 
being a mechanic is certainly my idea 
of one swell job. I took two years 
after high school to learn all about 
aircraft and engines, and now I 
know my engines. But come on, 
you're wasting time and so am I. 

Lou (Coming from behind counter): It 
never does any good to argue with 
you. There’s nothing in your head 
but spark plugs and cylinders. 

Oar (Who has moved toward door): Mr. 
Lou, I tank somebody bane outside. 

Steve: What? A passenger? Tell him 
no one is here. 

Lou: Can’t be a passenger on a night 
like this. 

OuaFr: Maybe he bane want to know 
something. He look in and go away, 
then come back and go away again. 

Steve (Looks out door): He probably 
got scared when he saw Lou. Come 
on before he comes back again. 

Lou (Moves to door. OtaF has moved 
right): We can’t leave until we find 
out what this chap wants. I'll go 
hurry him in. 

Steve: You don’t have to. Here he 
comes. (Moves to bench) I'll give you 
five minutes to get rid of him. No 
more. (Lou moves left as Mr. X 
enters. He moves slowly as though he 
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were not sure of himself.) 

Mr. X: I wasn’t sure whether you were 
open or not. 

Lov: To tell the truth, we were on the 
point of closing. (Looks knowingly 
at Steve, then back to Mr. X.) Is 
there anything I can do for you? 

Mr. X: Yes, there is. I would like to 
know if it will be possible for me to 
get a plane from here for New York 
tomorrow. 

Lou: This isn’t a regular stop, but we 
can flag the 10:29. 

Mr. X: What time does that arrive in 
New York? 

Lou: Twelve o’clock, sir. 

Mr. X (Surprised): Twelve o’clock? 
Isn’t that wonderful! Less than two 
hours from here to New York. I 
used to think the limited was the last 
word in speed, but these fast planes 
are more than I can keep up with. 

Lou: Things do change quickly in 
aviation. Every .month, it seems, 
there is an improvement in planes 
and schedules. 

Mr. X: I suppose all one has to worry 
about is the weather. Fogs like to- 
night, for instance. (Moves to bench, 
sits.) Pardon me if I rest for a minute. 
(Passes hand over forehead, then puts 
hand over heart.) Walking is always 
a bit hard on an old frame like mine. 

Lou: Just relax. We were just... 
just hanging around. 

Steve (Pointedly): Nothing to do but 
loaf and maybe go to a movie. (Mr. 
X relaxes on bench, pays no attention 
to Steve who makes motions to Lov 
to get Mr. X out. OLarF seems secretly 
amused as he quietly sweeps.) 

Mr. X (Looking about him): These air- 


line stations are very much like the 





vere 


early railroad stations of my day. 
You know, I’ve just retired after 
fifty-five years on the railroad. 


but no one seems to want to be a 
dispatcher, a traffic manager... . 


Steve (Interrupting): Or a mechanic 
or a maintenance supervisor. 
Lou: That’s right. There are at least 


the STEVE: Phew! Imagine a guy spending 
ngly fifty-five years in the aviation game! 
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It would change so much, you’d 
never know it. 


Mr. X: You are right, young man. It 


was so in railroading. New improve- 
ments made changes just as new 
improvements in plane designs will 
bring changes in aviation. But you 
who are in on the early stages must 
welcome the changes. That makes 
for progress, and it is still compara- 
tively new for men to fly. 


Lou: To some there are certain dis- 


advantages to these changes. It 
means keeping up with new regula- 
tions, studying more and more, and 
taking instructions. But if you are 
air-minded, nothing really counts 
but the adventure of flying. 


Mr. X: Ah, yes. Adventure. The clar- 


ion call to youth. It was and still is in 
railroading; although some of the 
glamor has worn away. As a boy I 
wanted to be an engineer, to run an 
engine. Every boy in the neighbor- 
hood had the same ambition. Today 
every boy wants to be a pilot. 


OtaF (Who has been listening atten- 


tively): You bane right, Mister. I 
have two boys. They go to high 
school. They both say they want to 
be pilots some day. I tell them that’s 
all right, but only few may become 
pilots. It takes good health, educa- 
tion, good minds, I say. But to every 


a hundred jobs to every job as pilot, 
and these other jobs call for all kinds 
of abilities. 


Mr. X: It was so in railroading. No 


one ever thought of being a brake- 
man, a switchman, a yardmaster. No, 
everyone wanted to be an engineer. 
But those of us who took jobs soon 
found the railroad big enough for 
everyone. I was a freight yardmaster 
myself. Never got to run an engine in 
all my time. But my work was excit- 
ing just the same. 


Ouar (Coming centre with broom): I 


like what you say, Mister. Me, I 
came here from Old Country and get 
yob at airport. My work bane im- 
portant to me. I bane happy, too. 
But big yobs are coming in aviation, 
yobs that will be yust as exciting as 
your work on the railroad. You see, 
it will come. Soon, too. (Moves left.) 


Steve: I learned a lot about motors 


and aircraft in the course I took with 
the airline after high school, but I’m 
willing and ready to study more for 
the better jobs that are to come 
when the whole field of air transport 
opens. I once thought I’d be a com- 
mercial pilot, but as Olaf says it 
takes a strong body and a strong 
mind. 


Lou (Jokingly): He had the body but 


the rest was missing. 


one pilot there are many other yobs. Sreve: Just for that, you’ll treat to the 
Lou: So many young people overlook movies. 


that very obvious fact. They all want Mr. X (Rising): I’m afraid I’ve been 
to be pilots and earn a living at it, keeping you. It is so refreshing to 
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talk to young men on the threshold 
of a new age. The iron horse is not 
done. It will move swifter, ever 
swifter; but the flying horse will be 
the champion of youth. While we 
older groundlings cling to the shiny 
rails, you young birdmen will travel 
upon the great air ocean. 

Steve (Thoughtfully): I like the way 
you say that. 

OuaF: It is like poetry, tomorrow’s 
poetry. 

Lov: You are right, sir. Even I, in my 
simple way, am beginning to realize 
what the new air age will mean to all 
of us. Time and space will not hinder 
us. Even now with our radio there, 
we have conquered space so that we 
can talk with people miles away. And 
they can talk to us. 

Mr. X (Interested): You have a two- 
way radio? I would like to see it 
work. (Moves toward counter.) 

Lov (Hesitating): Well, it’s just like 
any other except that it is tuned to 
the wave length of planes flying 
through here. But there aren’t any 
planes up tonight. 

Mr. X (At counter by radio): You don’t 
think there might be? 

Steve: Mister, I'll stake a good ham- 
burger on it that that air ocean, as 
you call it, is as fog-bound as Lou’s 
thinking often is. 

Lov: For that crack, you’ll pay for the 
movies. 

Mr. X (Still intensely interested in 
radio): So it works both ways. 

Lou (Finally, after a “‘what-can-I-do- 
about-it” look at SrEVE, moves to coun- 
ter with Mr. X): Yes, both ways. 
They come in here, (Points to speaker; 
flips switch) and this is what we 


speak into. (Indicates small micro- 
phone.) 

Steve (He has moved up centre): But 
he’s not much of a crooner, so he 
doesn’t go on the air unless he has to. 

Voice (Coming in suddenly on radio — 
all seem electrified): Flight 27 calling 
Groveton. Flight 27 calling Grove- 
ton. Please come in Groveton. .. . 

Sreve: That’s us! There’s a plane up! 

Lov: In this fog? It must be a joke! 
(Quickly flips switch, picks up mike.) 
Groveton calling Flight 27... 
Groveton calling Flight 27... 
come in. . . . (Flips switch. Mr. X 
slowly moves back toward right. Steve 
moves up beside Lov.) 

Voice: Flight 27 to Groveton. ... 
Off course . . . fog closed in on all 
alternate airports . . . found a hole 
in fog . . . down to 500 feet. Over 
Groveton now I think.... I'll 
circle city while I can see.... 
Come in and let me know if you hear 
mee us 

Lou (Throwing switch): Flight 27 
. . . Groveton... stay on.... 
(Turns away from mike) Steve .. . 
Olaf . . . go out and listen.... 
Throw on all lights! (Steve has 
already started for centre . . . goes 
out. Lou on radio again.) Flight 27 

. we’re listening for you, now. 
I’ve put on all emergency landing 
lights. .. . 

Steve (Coming in door centre): He’s a 
couple of miles south of us... 
pretty low. Tell him to watch out for 
transmission lines. 

Lov (Into Mike): Flight 27... 
Groveton calling. . . . You’re south 
of us. . . . Can you see our lights? 
.. +. Comein. . . . (Throws switch.) 
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Voice: Flight 27 calling Groveton .. . 
I’m still in a hole but it is closing 
in. ... Heading north... . If I 
see you I'll circle and land . . . get 
ready for an emergency landing . . . 
ten passengers aboard. . . . I’ve got 
tosetherdown . . . thinkI see your 
lights ... comein.... 

Oar (Coming in): She right here now. 
... She right over head... I 
bane hear her. 

Lou: Olaf, get on the phone there and 
call the fire department and an am- 
bulance. Tell them to hurry! .. . 
We'll stand by for a crash. 

Ox.aF: I tell them to hurry, you bet 
you. (Throughout the following OLa¥F 
may be seen telephoning down left and 
gesticulating wildly.) 

Lou (On radio): Flight 27. . . . You’re 
right overhead. . . . Watch obstruc- 
tion west side of field . . . good 
luck . . . comein. . . . (Throws 
switch — starts for centre.) Olaf, hurry 
those calls through. (Goes out.) 

Ouar (Still on phone): I bane hurry. 
. . . [said send me fire engine for air- 
port right away. ... What? Why 
you bane no tell me before? (Hangs 
up — turns to Mr. X who still stands 
down right, quietly watching all that 
goes on.) They on vay already. You 
come out with me and watch. Might 
be terrible accident. 

Mr. X: Do not worry. The plane will 
land safely. Go out and see. (OLAF 
looks at him for a moment, then goes 
out.) (Alone): Each generation to its 
age... to the youth of today, 
bird men, the air age. (He quietly 
goes out.) 

Voice (After a moment): Flight 27 
to Groveton . . . checkingin .. . 


thanks a million . . . that’s all... . 

OxuaF (Coming in excitedly): By golly 
she do it—she bane land safe. 
(Looks around for Mr. X, notices he 
is gone — shrugs.) He not here now. 
(OLarF goes to telephone.) Hello . . 
hello ve don’t need ambulance and 
fire engine now. . . . Vot? But ve 
don’t need them. ... You send 
them? They here? Yah, I bane send 
them home again . . . I tank you. 
. . . (Hangs up phone. Lou and 
Pivot enter.) 

Lou: That was a beautiful landing. 

Pivot: Beautiful? Man, that was just 
first rate luck. I don’t know what 
would have happened to my ten 
passengers if you hadn’t come on 
when you did. I couldn’t get close 
enough to identify the town, and the 
fog was closing in all the time. 

Lou: The funny part of it is, 1 wouldn’t 
have been here at all if it hadn’t been 
for . . . (Looks about him) for a 
stranger. Where did he go, Olaf? 

Oar: He was here when I bane left. 
He tell me, plane she will land all 
right. I go see, when I come back 
he’s gone. It bane yust like he knew. 

Lou: Well, we ought to thank him. He 
was the one who insisted I turn on 
the radio. (STEVE comes in.) 

Steve: I sent the fire engine and am- 
bulance back. Now what do you 
want me to do with the passengers? 

Prvor: I'll put in a call to flight head- 
quarters at once. (Moves toward 
phone.) 

Steve: Where’s the old-timer, the 
railroader? 

Pitot (Stopping short): Railroader? 
What do you know about him? 

Lov: He means the old gent who kept 





us here and who was really responsi- 
ble for our turning the radio on. He 
was a retired railroader. 

Pitot: There must be a lot of retired 
railroaders around this airline, then. 
The reason I’m off my schedule is 
because I had to stop at an auxiliary 
airport to send an old gent to the 
hospital. The Stewardess said he 
didn’t look well to her. Heart, or 
something. She said he’s been on the 
railroad for over fifty years. 

Oar (Intensely): Did he talk about 
the railroad and the flying horse? 
Prtot: He was mumbling something 
about groundlings and air age when 

they took him off, why? 

Lou: That’s what this old gent talked 


about. 

Steve: It doesn’t make sense to me. 
They couldn’t have been the same, 
unless .. . 

Lou: Unless what? 

Steve (With a shrug): It was one of 
those things that you read about. 
Pitot: Well, anyway, we're safe, for 

which I’m duly thankful. 

Lou: You’re right. Come on, let’s go 
see to the passengers, Steve. 

Steve: Okay. Let’s go. (They go out.) 

Oxar (Leans on his broom): It was one 
of those things. Youth and the flying 
horse . . . the air age . . . tomor- 
row’s poetry. (He starts to sweep as 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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do to help their country. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 
play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 
ing play showing how the young members of 
a Victory Club are aiding their country. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 
one of us must back up the soldiers at the 
front is clearly dramatized in this new War 
Stamp and Bond play. 

FOR THE DURATION — A timely drama- 
tization to stimulate appreciation of the 


importance of War Bonds and Stamps for 
victory. 


PLAYS, Inc. 





Plays for Victory 


The following plays which have appeared in past issues of our magazine 
are of invaluable aid to teachers in dramatizing what young people can 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by subscribers for ten cents each, plus postage 
Send your order to: 


- 8 Arlington Street - 





FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home 
Front” Campaign. 

NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 
the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 
TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 
telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 
tion from civilians at home. 

VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to 


show the littlest folks what War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds can do. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Production Notes 





Henry WaLLAcE’s EXPERIMENT 


Characters: 8 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters dress in everyday 
clothes, suitable for their ages and occupations. 

Properties: A large number of ears of corn; tags; 
pencils; pad of paper; one piece each of blue, 
red, and white ribbon, with pins attached; a 
small scale; package of bulging envelopes; corn 
kernels; newspaper copy; typewriter; dicta- 
phone; brief case; newspaper clipping. 

Setting: In the first two scenes there are piles of 
corn ears on the tables. The furnishings may be 
alike for all scenes—a large desk, several 
chairs, tables; newspapers are all around. In 
Scene III a scale is placed on one of the tables, 
along with the envelopes of corn kernels. There 
are books on the desk, a typewriter, ink stand, 
etc. A clothes rack stands in one corner. In 
Scene IV a dictaphone has been placed beside 
the desk. 

Lighting: None required. 


Wuat’s Cooxine? 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female; extras. 

Playing time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The judges are smartly dressed, wear 
hats, and red, white, and blue badges. Nancy 
and Jo may wear white dresses as uniforms. 
Frank and Ted are dressed in long trousers and 
sweaters. The other characters dress in every- 
day clothes. 

Properties: Glasses of water; plates; dishes of 
various foods that judges must taste; forks; a 
pair of wedgies; a triangular scarf; a skirt; 
lipstick; flash camera; an envelope to represent 
the Bond. 

Setting: This is a typical school cafeteria. There 
are long tables across the back of the stage. On 
the wall are signs — Salads, Soups, Desserts, 
etc. Down center there is a table set for three, 
attractively decorated with flags and flowers. 
On either side of the center table there are two 
or three ordinary tables and chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Ducat Bonnet 


Characters: 13 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes should be quite simple. 
The Brothers of Riitli wear a small red feather 
in their caps. All characters may wear tradi- 
tional Swiss costumes. The soldiers may carry 
spears, and William Tell a crossbow. 

Properties: A crossbow, boxes, imitation spears, 
candy, fruit, various foods for lunch stall, 
wooden soldiers, three coins, cloth bag, a few 
pieces of cloths to be used as skins, toys for the 
toy stall, rope for binding Tell, two arrows, 


apple with arrow through it. 

Setting: Large cardboard boxes may be used for 
stands. On these wares are displayed, according 
what each is to sell. A tall pole stands in the 
rear, on top of which is a fancy hat decorated 
with a plume. There are four stands altogether, 
two at the center rear of the stage, the lunch 
stand with a bench in front of it downstage 
left, and a small one downstage right, for the 
Woodcarver. Large and small cardboard and 
wooden boxes may be used for the stands. 

Lighting: None required. 


CuPpiIpD ON THE LOOosE 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Sylvia wears a plaid jacket and skirt, 
and carries a purse. Henry and Molly are in 
everyday clothes. The policeman wears a 
uniform. Cupid may be dressed in boy’s play 
clothes. He carries a sling shot. 

Properties: A roller skate; slingshot; notebook for 
policeman; two large red hearts. 

Setting: A park bench and a lamp post are all that 
is required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tuts Micut Happen to You 


Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: None required. 

Properties: Pen, paper, and book for Jimmy; 
papers and grading pencil for Miss Smith; 
gaily colored notebooks for the six Nouns, and 
dark-rimmed glasses for Miss Auxiliary. 

Setting: Teacher’s desk to left with one or more 
pupils’ desks opposite; a wastebasket; any- 
thing else to suggest a schoolroom. 

Lighting: None required. 


LittLe Hero or HoLuanp 


Characters: 7 male; 14 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls wear very full skirts, starched 
white aprons and caps, white stockings and, if 
possible, wooden shoes, which may be made 
out of white cardboard glued to old shoes. The 
boys wear long wide breeches (ski-pant style) 
and close-fitting jackets of some dark material. 
They wear little round dark caps. The flower 
fairies’ costumes may be made of crépe paper, 
or they may wear short white dresses trimmed 
with gummed tulip and hyacinth cut-outs. 
Flowers bind their hair and trim their slippers. 
Tipsey and Topsey are dressed in bright green, 
close-fitting costumes with bright spangle 
trimmings, peaked caps with tassels, and 
sneakers, painted green. 





Properties: Pails and scrub brushes; basket cov- 
ered with a white napkin; artificial tulips, toy 
windmill, lanterns, a few wads of paper or 
corks for plugs. 

Setting: The Dutch background may be painted 
on large sheets of heavy paper tacked to beams. 
Or pictures of windmills, green fields dotted 
with tulips and other flowers and quaint 
flowers may be pasted on this paper. The hole 
in the dike is at the right. Artificial flowers may 
be used for stage decorations. At right there is 
a large oblong box covered with green paper, 
representing a boulder. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Snow GIrRu 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Peter wears a Russian blouse, trousers, 
and boots, and a visored cap and sheepskin 
coat when outside. Anna wears a brightly- 
colored dress, kerchief, and apron. Children are 
similarly dressed. The Snow Girl is all in white, 
with trimmings of white fur or angora. 

Properties: Bowl, wood ukulele, wad of absorbent 
cotton for snowball, sled. 

Setting: The rear wall, which has a large window 
in it, looking out on snowy scene, may be made 
of simulated rough wood or logs. There is a 
door leading outside at the left. At right is a 
Russian stove. Other appropriate articles such 
as icons and a samovar may be used. The 
furniture is brighty painted peasant furniture. 
In one corner is a small table and chair. There 
is a large table and chair in the center, and 
other chairs throughout the room. Near the 
outside door on the wall is a peg, or a large 
hook. 

Lighting: None required. 


STRAWBERRY COTTAGE 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; doll-baby. 

Playing-Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother Jane and Gretel wear long 
frocks and aprons. Peter wears a shabby white 
shirt, long patched trousers. Elizabeth wears a 
pretty dress, white slippers, socks, and a hair 
ribbon. The herald wears a tunic and boots, 
white blouse, shorts, and headband. 

Setting: In the center is a table covered with a 
neat cloth. On it are a work basket, pitcher of 
milk, plate of cookies, and two cups. There is a 
chair behind the table, another to the left of it, 
and a rocker at the right of the stage. Beside 
the rocker is a window. In front of the window 


is a small crib, with a doll in it. 
Lighting: None required. 


CEILING 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes; All the characters are dressed in every- 
day clothes, except for Freddy who wears a 
Boy Scout Uniform at the end of the play, and 
the grocer, who wears a white apron. Betty 
carries a purse, as does Mrs. Birch. 

Properties: Account books, pencil, paper, stage 
money, a coin, cans and boxes of groceries, 
price cards. 

Setting: The first part of play shows only a desk 
and a chair in front of it, with a lighted desk 
lamp on it. Also on it are account books, paper, 
and a pencil. During the grocer’s dream the 
setting is that of a typical grocery store with 
shelves of cans and packages with no prices. 
There are counters rear and at both sides. 
But there is no ceiling over the walls. There 
may be posters around advertising various 
products. After the dream, the scene is the 
same as the beginning. 

Lighting: The first part of the play is done with 
only the light from the desk lamp. Just before 
the dream there is total darkness. During the 
dream, the lights come up full, and after the 
dream, there is only the desk light on again. 


Hicuways or ToMoRROW 


Characters: 5 male. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Lou and Mr. X wear ordinary business 
clothes. Steve wears brown zipper jacket and 
rather soiled trousers. Pilot wears pilot’s uni- 
form. Olaf wears dungarees and blue shirt. 

Properties: Telephone, radio receiver and micro- 
phone, broom, signs, switch. 

Setting: An airport waiting room. Down right, 
running along the right wall is a counter behind 
which is a door marked OFFICE. On the lower 
end of the counter is the radio receiver and 
microphone, and behind the counter down 
from the office door may be seen a large box 
which contains a number of coils — the radio. 
A small switch is connected to the box. There is 
a telephone on the counter up from office door. 
At centre is an exit, plainly marked TO 
PLANES. To the right of the door is a window. 
A bench extends across the wall beneath the 
window right. Another bench is up right. Be- 
hind this is a small table with two chairs. The 
table is evidently used by passengers for writ- 
ing telegrams, etc. 

Lighting: Lighting should not be too bright. 
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